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“THe WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
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YRYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT.—Tuis 
Day. The Programme will include: Overture, ‘‘ Euryanthe” (Weber) ; 
Concerto for violin in A, No, 22 oe ; Symphony, No, 4, in D minor (Schumann) ; 
Dramatic Fantasia (Hiller), Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Violin—Madame Norman-Neruda, Conductor—Mr MANns, 


Antoinette Sterling, 
-a-Crown. 


Numbered stalls, 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—PASSION WEEK Perfor- 
mances of SACRED MUSIC, Conductor—Mr BARNBY. Bacu’s “ PASSION” 
(St Matthew), on Monday next, Wednesday next, and Good Friday. HANDEL's 
“MESSIAH.” on Saturday, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle Johanna 
Levier, Madame Elena Corani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Miss Dones ; 
Mr Cummings, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Thurley Beale, Signor Foli. At the Piano- 
forte—Mr Randegger. Organist—Dr Stainer. Doors open at Seven; commence 
at Eight, each Evening. Prices of admission to each performance: Stalls, 5s, ; 
arena, 48,; balcony, 2s, 6d.; admission, One Shilling; at NOVELLO’s, 1, Berners 
Street, and 35, Poultry; and atthe Royal Albert Hall. Return Tickets from any 
Station on the Metropolitan and District Railways, including admission, 1s. ; 
or to balcony (2nd class), 28, 6d. 


INCREASING SUCCESS of “ LES PRES ST GERVAIS.” 
\RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus. — Sole Pro- 


prietors and Responsible Managers, Sprgrs & PoND,—EvERY EVENING at 
Eight (Good Friday excepted), ‘‘ LES PRES SAINT GERVAIS,” new Comic Opera 
in English, by CHARLES Lecocg. Adapted by R. Reece, and produced under the 
direction of Mrs W. H. Liston, Conductor—Mr F. STanistaus, The Opera 
commences at Eight, and is over by Eleven o'clock. The Free List is suspended. 
Mesdames Pauline Rita, Florence Hunter, Lilian Adair, Emily Thorn, and Camille 
Dubois; Messrs A, Brennir, Perrini, Loredan, Connell, Hogan, Grantham, J. 
Manning. Private boxes from £1 1s. to £3 3s.; stalls, 7s, 6d.; dress circle, 5s. ; 
boxes (bonnets allowed), 5s.; pit, 2s. ; amphitheatre, 1s. To be obtained at the 
Lo Office of the Criterion ; and at the Libraries. Acting Manager—Mr Epwarp 

URBRAY, 


‘CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bertnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
\) Street, W. President—Sir JuLius Benepicr. Founder and Director—Herr 
SCHUBERTH. NINTH SEASON, 1875.—The SECOND CONCERT will take place 
on the 3ist March. The Concerts of the Society afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for rising Artists to make their first appearance in public, Full particulars 
and prospectus may be had on application to H. G, Hoprgr, Hon. Sec, 


SOPRANO, of Experience, with good Voice, a good 
Singer, and a splendid Reader, is open to an BNGAGEMENT at a Church 

eg Ba a requisites are essential. Address, F. E, P., 44, Westbourne 
oad, W, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


M R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Song, 
aa April ny SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 


“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his charming new 
Dithin, ong) 5 GOULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” at the Exhibition Palace, 


ENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded in honour 
Musk of the memory of Fgitx MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, for the education of 
- ical Students of both sexes, A Scholarship of the value of £70 per annum, 
er to renewal, is now vacant. Candidates between the ages of 14 and 24, 
pe single, and natives of, or domiciled in, Great Britain or Ireland, should 
Trine in writing (enclosing testimonials and certificate of birth), to the Secretary, 
. ree a8 below, on or before the 30th April next. In awarding the Scholarship, 
pape will be given to talent in Com sition, specimens of which should be 

with the applications, Copies of the Rules may be had from the Secretary, 

y Order, JULIAN MARSHALL, Hon, Sec. 
13, Belsize Avenue, London, N.w. 


“ON VIEW. 
PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Painted by JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 
Engraving by T. OLDHAM BARLOW, ARA. 
This Picture is NOW ON VIEW at the Publisher’s, 
EDWARD 8, PALMER, 30, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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PRINCE'S THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 


Manager, Mr C. CALVERT. 


M. RIVIERE’S 


SECOND SERIES OF GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


COMMENCING ON 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 24, 1875. 
THE GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 70 PERFORMERS 


Will be complete in every respect, and will include the best performers and soloists 
from Paris, Brussels, London, &c. 


PRINCIPALS. 

Violin, M. Vivien, First Prize of the Conservatoire of Brussels. Viola, V. 
PANNEELLS, First Prize of the Conservatoire of Brussels, Violoncello, FRANCOIS, 
Principal at the Italian Opera, Paris, Contra Basse, DEREUL, First Prize of the 
Conservatoire, Paris, and Principal at Pasdeloup’s Concerts. Piccolo, E, DAMARE, 
the celebrated Piccolo player. Piute A. CANTIE, First Prize of the Conservatoire, 
Paris, and Principal at the Italian Opera. Oboe, A. CASTEGNIER, First Prize at the 
Conservatoire, Paris, and Princi lst the Italian Opera, Paris: Clarionet, J. 
Sty Le, Solo Clarionet, First Life Guards, Bassoon, G. Trout, from the Alexandra 
Palace. Cornet-a-Piston, A. CHAVANNES, First Prize of the Conservatoire, Paris, 
and Principal at the Frascati Concerts. Horn, P. VAN HAUTE, from the Alexandra 
Palace. Trombones, Ricuir, First Prize of the Conservatoire, Paris, Principal at 
the Italian Opera, Paris ; and J, HARVEY, the great American Trombone Player. 
Euphonium, T, Moss, 


THREE MILITARY BANDS 
Have been expressly engaged, by kind permission of the Commanding Officers, 
and will appear on alternate evenings— 
THE BAND OF THE TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT, 
Under the Direction of Mr Situ, 
THE BAND OF THE FIRST MANCHESTER VOLUNTEERS, 
Under the Direction of Mr J. HieHAm. 
THE BAND OF THE TWELFTH LANCERS, 
Under the Direction of Mr MATTHEWS, 


FULL CHORUS OF FORTY SELECTED VOICES, 


Under the Direction of Mr H. WATSON, 


VOCALISTS. 
The following distinguished artists will appear during the Season :— 
Sopranos, 
Miss JOSE SHERRINGTON. 
Miss JESSIE ROYD. 





Miss BLANCHE COLE. 
Miss ANNETTA SCASL Madame TELMA, 
Miss ANNIE SINOLAIR. 


Contraltos, 
Miss ALICE FAIRMAN. 


Miss ENRIQUEZ. 
Madame POOLE. 


Mdlle VICTORIA BUNSEN. 
Tenors. 


Mr WALSHAM. Mr BERNARD LANE. 
Mr GEORGE PERREN. 


Mr RICCARDI. Mr WADMORE. 

Mr THURLEY BEALE. Signor TOMASSINI. 
Other important Engagements are now pending, of which due notice will be given, 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 

Violinists, 

Malle MARIE BOULANGER. M. VIVIEN. Mdme VARLEY-LIEBE, 

Concertina—Mr RICHARD BLAGROVE., 
Harpist—Miss ALICE MOLTENO. 
Solo Pianists, 
Mdlle EUGENIE BENARD, 
Accompanyists, 
Mr SIDNEY NAYLOR 


Mr NELSON VARLEY. 
Mr WERRENRATH. 


Herr FRANTZEN, Miss ADA LESTER 


, Mr H. WATSON. 
M. LIEPOLD, Mr CHARLES MALCOLM, 


M. RIVIERE. 


Mr W. B, HEALEY, 


ConDUCTOR eae 
ACTING MANAGER ., ee 
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ISS JOSEPHINE .SHERRINGTON begs to say that 


she will Return to Town for the season on April 14th, after her provincial 
tour with Mr Webb, All communications to be addressed to her new residence, 
40, York Street, Portman Square. 


iy neaen FOLI begs to announce his Return to England 


for the season. Address, 19, Hanover | Street, Regent § Street, W. 





ISS EDWARDS begs to announce her Return from 
Italy. All applications respecting Musical ENGAGEMENTS to be ad- 
dressed to her residence, 100, Ebury Street, Eaton Square. 


ERR CONRAD BEHRENS.—AIl applications respect- 
ing ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Concerts, to be addressed to Mr 
BROADBELT, 1, Pall Mall, S.W., London. 








ISS ESTELLE EMRICK K (Contralto), open to EN- 
GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Public and Private Soirées, Address, 
75, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 


ADAME MARIE DOLBY (Soprano), DISENGAGED 


for Operetta, Concerts, &e. Address, 6, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 








\ R ORLANDO CHR ISTIAN (Basso) begs to announce 
his Return to Town; and requests that all letters respecting ENGAGE. 
MENTS may be addressed, 5, Chape +1 Place, Cavendish Square, W. 





ASS SONG.—“A WILD MARCH DAY. *__Sung by 
Mr WapmorE, and enthusiastically encored. Poetry by CooMBES DAVIES. 
Music by ALFRED J. "SurtoN. Price 4s, WEEKES & Co., Hanover Street, W. 





By Direction of the Executors of Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, deceased, 


ESSRS TOPLIS & ROBERTS (having let the Resi- 
dence, No, 66, St John’s Wood Road, anda Sale on the premises being 
prohibited), will SELL by AUCTION, at Rosinson’s Rooms, 21, Old Bond Street, 
on WEDNESDAY next, March 24th, the excellent FURNITURE, ‘comprising Brass 
and Iron Bedsteads, with Bedding, Wardrobes, Chests of Drawers, and other 
Bed Chamber appendages; Rosewood and Mahogany Chairs and Couches, centre 
and occasional Tables, Dinner Waggon, Oak Bookcase, Girandoles, Clocks, and 
valuable Ornaments, including a very finely carved Ivory Model of a Pagoda; 
Water Colour Drawing by Sir E, Landseer, Drawings by Sir A. Callcott and 
others, choice Prints, collection of New Zealand Weapons, Plated Articles, China 
and Glass, and other effects. Catalogues of Messrs TOPLIS & ROBERTS, 2, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street; and 11, Thurloe Place, South Kensington. 


O TEACHERS of MUSIC.—Just Issued, gratis and post 

free, an Enlarged Edition of ROBERT COCKS & CO.'S GREEN CATA- 

LOGUE of popular Pianoforte and Vocal Music, pp. 67. N.B.—All applications 
should state the Green Catalogue. 


V USICAL PRESENTS.—High-class Music, for Students 


and others, for all Instruments. To be had, gratis and post free, a LIST 
of 400 CLASSICAL W ORKS, including Church Music, Oratorios, Violin Quartets, 
Quintets, Trios, Duets, Works on the Theory of Music, &c., bound, at greatly 
reduced prices. London: Published only by RopErt Cocks & C 0. 
‘(HE GUIDE to the most POPULAR MUSIC only of the 
__ day (Vocal and Instrumental). Carefully selected from some thousands of 
works issued by the London publishers, Gratis and post free, London: Rosert 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


METZLER & CO.’S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 








Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


SoLteE AGENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


SCHOTT & CO.’'S 
NEW CATALOGUE OF 


MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN. 


May be had, on application, post free. 
LONDON: 159, REGENT STREET. 


REGINA CGLI. 


MOTETT: ror FOUR EQUAL VOICES. 
With Ong¢AN Accompaniment (and Harp ad lib, ). 


Composed by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
Price 6s, 
NOVELLO, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 








London : 








MOZART’S © 
50 WALTZES 


FOR PIANO, 


43, NETT. 








REVISED EDITION, WITH IMPORTANT 
ADDITIONS. 


“4 TREASURY OF MELODY FOR THE MUSICIAN.” 


C. LONSDALE’ S 


Musical Circulating Library, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Now Publishing, 


ANDANTE and ALLEGRO CAPRICCIOSO, 
For PIANO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 5. 
By THOMAS WINGHAM., 
Dedicated to Signor RANDEGGER, 
SOLO, 7s, 6d, 
Also, by the same Composer, 


SYMPHONY, in B flat, No. 2, Op. 6. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
PERFORMED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

DUET, 15s, 

FESTAL OVERTURE, in C, Op. 8. 

Composed in Commemoration of the Jubilee of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Dedicated to JOHN HULLAH, Esq. 

DUET, 7s. 6d, 


To Subscribers, the above works will be issued at 12s, 6d, the Set, 
by the Publishers— 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, New Bonp STREET, 


Names received 


LONDON: 





In the Press 
“BY THE WILLOWS.” 
A WREATH OF SONGS, Op. 11. 
Words (from the German) by L. N. PARKER. 

MUSIC BY 

THOMAS WINGHAM. 

Dedicated to Dr FERDINAND HILLER, 

Price 7s, 6d, 


Lonpon: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET, 








Just Published, 


“L'ORPHELINE ET L'ANGE.” 


ROMANCE. 
Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 


Sune By Mpitte CARLOTTA PATTI. 


A peine ai-je vu le printemps Ainsi parlait, en gémissant, 
Couvrir dix fois de leur fontiiage Une orpheline désolée ; 
Les vieux saules de nos étangs, Mais un bel ange, I'embrassant, 
Que, sans pitié pour mon jeune Age, Lui dit, d’une voix inspirée : 
Dieu m’a ravi le guide aimé “Ne pleure plus et sois ma sur 
Qui me prodiguait ses tendresses ! Ma mére sera notre mére, 
Je pleure son regard charmé! Et tu verras que du bonheur 
Je ne recois plus ses caresses ! Il en est encor sur la terre!” 
Price 4s, 
London: R, MILLS & Sons, New Bond Street. 


HORACE’S ODE “TO CHLOE.” 
Music by CHARLES SALAMAN, 
LATIN TEXT anv LORD LYTTON’S ENGLISH VERSION. 


For Tenor and Baritone, in F and G. 
2s, each, nett, 
CraMeER & Co., Regent Street; and Lamborn Cock & Co., New Bond Street. 
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MUSICIANS WHO HAVE DIED AWAY.* 
By Josern SEILER. 


Il. 
ANTONIO SALIERI. 
(Continued from page 180.) 

This is, perhaps, the place for an anecdote of Antonio’s student- 
years, because it is characteristic of the period and of the persons 
concerned. 

After Salieri was sufficiently conversant with score reading and 
the direction of large masses, Gassmann never conducted more 
than the first three performances of a new opera, ceding his 
place at the piano, for all subsequent ones, to his talented 
pupil. One evening (it was one of the first three perform- 
ances), Salieri, instead of remaining according to Gassmann’s 
order, in the pit, slipped away on to the stage, as he was bored 
by the exceedingly mediocre music. The carpenters were just 
engaged behind the scene-cloth in arranging a table for a banquet 
which was to take place in the following scene. They finished 
their task, but Antonio still lingered for the purpose of examining 
more closely the pasties and roast meats made of cleverly painted 
pasteboard. Suddenly the signal was given for a change; the 
scene-cloth was rolled upwards; and the curious youth had 
scarcely time to creep under the table, which was covered with a 
cloth reaching to the ground, He executed, however, this 
manceuvre with such rapidity that no one observed him, Imme- 
diately afterwards, the performers entered and seated themselves 
singing at the table. ‘This was sufficiently long and broad for 
Salieri to remain concealed beneath it without touching those 
who were sitting down. As the act concluded with this scene, 
he hoped he should be able to glide unremarked from his hiding- 
place. But matters turned out quite otherwise. During the 
banquet, one of the singers dropped his napkin. As hé stooped 
to pick it up, he became aware of something black, which he 
took for a large dog, behind the yielding cloth, During the next 
pause in the singing he communicated his discovery to his 
neighbour at table; the latter confided it to a third—and thus, 
in a couple of minutes, the entire company was informed of the 
presence of the unbidden guest. One of the ladies, with a 
great aversion to dogsand cats, jumped upscreaming from her chair, 
and excited the laughter of the audience, which was fortunately 
not numerous. The music went on. ‘The timorous lady was 
pacified on learning from the lady next her that, on closer 
investigation, they had found it was no dog, but a young man 
who was lying under the table. She sat down again laughing, 
went on with her part—and at length there were heard 
the last chords of the finale, which struck the poor trembling 
youth as lasting an eternity.—Scarcely was the curtain 
dropt, ere Antonio left his retreat in the greatest haste, 
related rapidly and wildly to the actors, who burst out 
into laughter, the cause of his concealment, and earnestly begged 
them not to say anything about the occurrence to his master. He 
then hurried back into the pit, Going soon afterwards upon 
the stage, Gassmann, despite all the promises made to poor 
Antonio, immediately heard of what had happened. On the way 
home, however, he did not make the least reference to it, He 
was equally reticent at supper, so that Salieri, who had previously 
been in a continuous state of anxiety, became gradually confirmed 
in the belief that his master had really heard nothing. Com- 
eter tranquillized, he went to bed. ‘The next morning, at 

reakfast, there was the same silence. Gassmann went out, and 
did not return till noon, when he brought with him two friends 
whom he had invited to dinner. During the repast, the conver- 
sation turned on a thousand various topics, but not a word was 
uttered about the black dog, so that even Salieri himself almost 
forgot it. At last, when the dessert was served, an Italian 
Coachman entered the room, and enquired what the Court Chapel- 
master wished, as he had been sent for in that official’s name. “I 
wished to see you,” said Gassmann, ‘to ask whether you will 
not soon be returning to Italy, as I want to send home that youth 
there.” Rising quickly from his seat, Antonio excused himself as 
best he could. Now laughing, now weeping, he related circum- 
stantially the tragico-comic adventure, Gassmann and his guests 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





could not themselves refrain from laughter. At length, Gassmann 
pronounced absolution—but on the express condition that, in 
future, Antonio should observe more carefully the orders then 
given once for all. 

As long as Gassmann lived, Salieri drew no salary, properly 
speaking, for his services at the Court Concerts and in the 
theatre, But every year he received from the Emperor a Christ- 
mas present, at first fifty and then eighty ducats, 

At this time (1768) Salieri was introduced by his master to the 
then very celebrated Metastasio, from whose conversation and 
remarks he derived much valuable information, especially with 
regard to rhythmics and declamation. 

Gassmann now, also, let him set little things, pieces interpolated 
in operas and so on, and they were generally executed in public. 
The alterations and curtailments, likewise, which proved necessary 
in the scores, were confided by the master to his zealous pupil—so 
that the term of his apprenticeship, properly speaking, might be 
considered finished. 

Up to the date of Gassmann’s death, which occurred in January, 
1774, Salieri set to music a series of serious and comic operas, which 
passed over the stage without any particular success, and were 
soon forgotten. Armida alone (text by Coltellini), which he 
composed in 1771, made a more permanent impression. Accord- 
ing to Herr von Mosel, the score is one of Salieri’s best. But, when 
Herr von Mosel goes on in terms of praise to say: “ So much is 
certain ; the treatment of the text, especially the treatment of the 
instrumented recitative, the style of the accompaniment, and 
the structure—so completely scenic” (?)—‘* of the work, are 
fully in the spirit of Gluck, and even the warmest admirer of 
that extraordinary genius would have been compelled, for the 
beauty and easy flow of the melodies, to have awarded the palm 
to the Armida of Salieri, if he had not, under the pressure of 
circumstances, introduced bravura passages,” what he says is, 
to put it mildly, ridiculous. It cannot be absolutely proved that 
Gluck’s advice and aid contributed to the brilliant success of 
Salieri’s opera, but there is every probability that they did. 
Salieri had made Gluck’s acquaintance as far back as 1769, and 
Gluck, influenced by the young man’s attractive and jovial 
manners, soon became on friendly terms with him. Salieri him- 
self, when epeaking of Gluck, gives us to understand that the 
great master “ always liked and encouraged him.” 

On Gassmann’s death, Salieri succeeded to his place as Court 
Chapelmaster. He was at the same time appointed Chapelmaster 
to the Italian Opera, while the post of First Chapelmaster, which 
also Gassmann had filled, was bestowed on Joseph Bono. 

From this time ‘dates Salieri’s antipathy to Mozart, then 
vigorously forcing his way up, and the Italian composer was 
always the chief and ringleader of the anti-Mozart faction, at 
that epoch, and long afterwards, very numerous in Vienna, ‘The 
reason of this adverse feeling was not simply the peculiar path 
struck out by Mozart—a path which caused even Gluck to be un- 
favourably inclined towards him. Salieri already suspected, per- 
haps, what a powerful rival he had in the young. musician, and 
thus, as Herr von Mosel himself admits, envy and jealousy were 
the principal motives of Salieri’s invariably hostile bearing to- 
wards him, ‘This is a black spot in Salieri’s character, though 
there is no doubt that the Abbate da Ponte, who wrote for 
Salieri the libretto of Azur, and many others, exaggerates 
when he pourtrays him thus: ‘Let us speak no more of 
Salieri ; I know what I have to think about him. I know his 
intrigues, and those of the Cavalieri. He is an egotist, who will 
give only his own operas and bis own mistresses a chance on the 
stage.” Da Ponte put these words in the mouth of the Emperor 
Leopold, the successor of Joseph II.; but it is scarcely credible 
that Leopold can have expressed himself so strongly, though 
such may have been his meaning. The suspicious Leopold was 
less favourable to art generally, and to music in particular, than 
his noble-learted predecessor, Thus it was not only Da Ponte 
and his friend Mozart who had reason to complain of being 
slighted. Who kriows what might have happened had Leopold’s 
reign been longer ? 


(To be continued.) 


Ersexacu.—An enthusiastic amateur has just presented this little 
town with all the money necessary to build a new theatre. 
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MR HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Mr Henry Leslie has resumed his always welcome performance 
in St James's Hall. This, his 20th series, encourages hopes of a 
renewal of that excellence in detail which has made its precursors 
famous. That the * Choir” is in first-rate order was convincingly 
shown at the second concert, on Friday evening, the 12th inst, 
when, in keeping with the season, the entire programme consisted 
of sacred music. The selection was admirable, The pieces which, 
on account of their importance, displayed the acquirements of 
Mr Leslie’s fine body of singers, together with his own merits as 
trainer and conductor, to the highest advantage, were Luca 
Marenzio’s ‘‘ Magnificat ” for double choir, which it is difficult to 
believe was written not far from three centuries ago; a “‘ Kyrie 
Eleison ” and ‘“ Christe Eleison ” (the last a fugue in the orthodox 
old Italian style), by Leonardo Leo, who comes nearer to us by a 
century ; an “ Ave verum corpus natum,” by Mozart ; Mendels- 
sohn’s setting for eight-part choir of the 43rd Psalm (‘ Judge 
me, O God”) ; the elder Samuel Wesley’s noble motet for double 
choir, “ In exitu Israel ;” another motet, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son 
of David,” by Orlando Gibbons, who again takes us back a 
century earlier, and yet another, ‘The lamentation of Jacob,” 
by Christopher Morales, of Seville, who flourished somewhere 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, ‘Thus we had examples 
from the Italian, German, English, and Spanish schools—striking 
examples, moreover—and nothing was wanted but an excerpt 
from Lesueur, or some other old, or comparatively old, French 
musician to make the catalogue, sui generis, unique. ‘The 
execution of these various pieces was uniformly good, and 
“ Judge me, O God” obtained the customary “encore.” For 
‘‘ part-songs,” Mr Leslie gave his own appropriate setting of 
Adelaide Proctor’s “ Pilgrims,” and Mr Henry Smart’s beautiful 
“‘ Ave Maria ’’—another fair specimen of what English musicians 
can produce in a particular sphere of art. This, too, was 
encored. 

Among the solo singers must in precedence be mentioned a 
new comer, Miss Ada Leslie, whose early appearance before the 
public may be hailed as full of promise. Miss Leslie is very 
young—so young as reasonably to account for and excuseatimidity 
which at first militates against the free exhibition of her natural 
powers. In “Angels ever bright and fair,” from Handel’s 
Theodora, this was most apparent, though it failed to deprive 
the performance of a certain indefinable charm, to be insensible 
to which was difficult. Further on, in Mr Leslie’s own melodious 
trio, ‘‘ Love, gentle, holy, pure,” her associates being Miss 
Bolingbroke and Mr Edward Lloyd, the young lady, now com- 
pletely mistress of her means, had full scope for their dispiay, and 
made an impression which led to a generally expressed desire on 
the part of the audience for a re-hearing of the trio—a desire 
reciprocated without hesitation by the conductor. Not less 
worthy praise was Miss Leslie's singing in the expressive air, 
‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit,” from her uncle’s oratorio, 
Immanuel. Miss Leslie’s voice, at present a light soprano, is of 
agreeable quality, especially in the upper tones. She has, we 
are informed, been studying with Mdme Sainton-Dolby, and 
certainly holds out promise of being a credit to her accomplished 
mistress, There were also solos by Mr Edward Lloyd, Miss 
Bolingbroke, and Mr Riccardi, Mr Lloyd distinguished himself 
in the tenor air, “ His salvation is nigh them,” from Sir W. S. 
Bennett's Wonian of Samaria; Miss Bolingbroke (Parepa-Rosa 
Scholar at the Academy) sang, with irreproachable taste, the 
‘* Evening Prayer,” from Sir M. Costa’s Eli; and Mr Riccardi, 
who has, we understand, been singing on the stage in Italy, showed 
(nervousness allowed for), in an air of the last century by Clari, 
and Handel’s “ Honour and Arms,” a fine bass-baritone voice, 
from which, with the aid of assiduous study and practice, a great 
deal ought to come. 

Mr Leslie conducted throughout with his well-known ability, 
Mr J. C. Ward presided at the organ (for which the judicious 
concert-giver thinks it necessary to make an apology in the 
programme, as being ‘‘a very incomplete instrument, having no 
swell and but one manual”); and Mr J. G. Callcott played the 
pianoforte accompaniments. The third concert is to be exclusively 
devoted to English music, the services of Mr Sims Reeves, 
whom we hear too seldom now, being specially secured for the 
occasion. Here an opportunity is afforded,of which Mr Leslie, 





with the exhaustless repertory of English madrigals, part-songs, 
glees, &c., ancient and modern, at his command, may (not for 
the first time) legitimately take advantage. 


—0 — 


THE BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”’) 


On Wednesday, in St James's Hall, and in the presence 
of its patron, the Duke of Edinburgh, this Society entered 
upon a third season, Circumstances were apparently favour- 
able, The institution is now well known ; it enjoys the countenance 
of the most illustrious amateur in the land; it has to do with 
British artists only, and exists for nothing save the good of British 
art. Therefore, arguing from the optimist’s point of view, should 
St James’s Hall have been crowded with a brilliant and apprecia- 
tive audience. We are unfeignedly sorry to say that the result 
was nothing of the kind, It is notorious that the Society’s first 
two seasons did not prosper, and now the outlook of the third has 
been clouded by a scanty gathering and faint encouragement. 
Why this? ‘The question cannot be answered in few words, but 
it is easy to indicate some of the reasons demanded. First of all, 
English amateurs have no special sympathy with native art. 
Whether they are therefore blameworthy is a distinct considera- 
tion; enough that the fact cannot be disputed, since not a few of 
them are ready to assert that any form of preference for native 
interests risks injury to higher things. ‘Then, we fear, it must be 
granted even by lenient judges that the Society’s concerts are not 
of that perfect character which commands success apart from, it 
may be in spite of, all other considerations. Our musical public 
are not yet immaculate, but, on the whole, they mete out justice, 
because they so soon learn to appreciate a really good thing, and 
are prompt to neglect that which is bad. Hence, if the British 
Orchestral Society does uot secure all the favour it wants, the cause 
lies more within than without. ‘lo speak plainly, the Society's per- 
formances are not up to asuccessful mark. It is more the business 
of the directors than of ourselves to search out the cause of this 
—to discover, for example, why an orchestra made up of such 
competent players cannot act together with unanimity of feeling 
and expression—why, with the possibility of retinement and deli- 
cacy, it is often lacking in those essential qualities—and why, to 
say much in little, its rendering of great works lacks greatness ? 
These are questions for consideration, and, if the Society is to 
prosper, they must be considered. Directors, conductor, and 
orchestra should face the difficulty at once, because it involves 
life or death. We are sorry to speak thus of a young institution, 
but it is better to encounter an army of hard facts than to live in 
a fool’s paradise. 

The concert of Wednesday night was appropriately devoted 
to works by the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, whose genius is now 
better known in consequence of his death than it would have been 
after many more years of life. One might find easy excuse 
for believing ourselves to have just determined that Sterndale 
Bennett was a composer worth notice. While he lived, it seemed 
a matter of indifference whether he wrote or not; being dead, we 
hunt up every scrap of paper bearing his autograph, and hold it 
up to worship, But this was the way of the world when the 
world was young; and, whatever may be the case with individuals, 
the aggregate of humanity does not gain wisdom from the lapse 
of time. ‘The programme chosen on the occasion under notice 
included the best known of Bennett’s works; as, for example, 
the Symphony in G minor, the Naiades and Paradise and the 
Peri overtures, and the Concerto (No. +) inF minor, Upon 
these we need not dwell, nor is it necessary, after what has been 
said, to discuss the performance minutely. The solo pianist was 
Miss Florence May, whose ability appeared far more evident 
than at Mr Leslie’s recent concert. Nervousness damaged the 
first movement of Bennett’s charming concerto; and the young 
lady is not yet finished artist enough to do entire justice to the 
barcarolle, but she played the brilliant and difficult finale in a 
manner that held out great promise, Let Miss May persevere. 
The vocalists were Miss Wynne, Miss Roche, Mr Guy, and Mr 
Wadmore; by whom a choice selection of Bennett’s songs and 
ch tad pieces were efficiently sung. Mr Mount conducted as 
usual, 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


If the Welsh concert at the Albert Hall was a success, the 
evening this week devoted to the music of Ireland, and that 
which passes for it, was a still greater one. It is seldom so 
liberal an attendance has been witnessed in this gigantic building 
—_again betokening the popular ascendancy of the “ ballad” over 
matter of more value. ‘The names of the singers, however, were 
as attractive as the songs they sang. Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Madame Patey, and Miss Julia Elton, Mr Vernon Rigby, 
and Signor Foli, if not too well, were at least prettily, employed 
in warbling the Irish tunes set down for them, and the vigorous 
applause they met with, and the frequency of the encores, may 
be easily imagined. To Madame Lemmens-Sherrington fell 
“Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” and ‘*Come back to 
Erin, Mavourneen, Mavourneen;” to Madame Patey, ‘‘ The 
meeting of the waters,” ‘‘ The minstrel boy,” and “ What will 
you do, love?” ; and to Miss Julia Elton, “The harp that once 
thro’ Tara’s halls,” and “ ‘Terence’s farewell *—an assemblage of 
ditties well calculated to tempt the common ear and excite it 
with the keenest pleasure. On the other hand, Mr Vernon Rigby 
dealt with ‘The Irish emigrant,’ and “ Kily, Mavourneen ; ” 
and Signor Foli, ‘* The Exile of Erin,” “ Ould Ireland, you’re my 
darlin’,” and “* Kitty l'yrrell "—another group of songs belonging 
to a classin which mixed audiences are wont to take unbounded 
delight. How well these songs—all of them, it need hardly be 
said, more or less sentimental—were sung, it is superfluous to 
say. It is sufficient to mention the fact that they were received 
with the usual boisterous approval ; and that Mr Randegger, who 
accompanied them throughout with his customary dainty neatness, 
had a busy time of it in attending to the calls and recalls, and in 
fighting helplessly against the encores. Things not exactly un- 
sophisticated Irish were from time to time administered—as, for 
instance, Pinsuti’s ‘‘Irlanda,” a setting of “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” with a choral prologue and background, in which 
Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr Vernon Rigby each took 
effective part, and another choral setting, called ‘* Erin, the tear 
and the smile in thine eyes,” for which the tune of “ Robin 
Adair ” supplied the outline. The part music, besides the above, 
included Dr Stewart's arrangement of “ The wine cup is circling,” 
“Silent, O Moyle,” ‘“ Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms,” and “The Cruiskeen Lawn,” all of which, under the 
skilful direction of Mr Barnby, were sung with delicacy and ex- 
pression. Mr Levy, without whose cornet a popular concert 
would be considered incomplete, gave his well-known exemplifica- 
tions of ‘‘‘The Exile’s Lament,” ‘‘ The Low-Backed Car,” and 
other airs, and worked up the enthusiasm of the higher occupants 
of the hall to the usual boiling point. D. H. H. 


—o———. 
THE COST OF OPERA HOUSES, 


I have lately been staying for a few weeks in Paris, and have 
naturally visited the new Operahouse. I have read various accounts 
in The Times and other London newspapers, describing the wonders 
of that building, but I have not seen any account of its cost. The 
following particulars are taken from a publication which has all the 
appearance of emanating from official sources, and may be interesti 
to your readers. It appears that the cost of the ground average 
2,000f. per superficial metre (about one-seventh in area more than a 
superficial yard), and this, together with sums paid as compensations 
for the expropriation of proprietors and tenants, amounted to the 
aggregate sum of 50,000,000f., or £2,000,000. The first sum voted 
towards the construction of the building was 600,000f. in 1861, and 
then various sums annually up to and inclusive of 1874, amountin 
in all to 35,400,000f. In addition to this there was then stil 
required for finishing and furnishing the edifice the sum of 
15,000, 0008. additional, so that the total cost of realizing this 
grand Imperial project amounted in round numbers to £4,000,000 
—that is, £2,000,000 for the ground, and £2,000,000 for the 
building. After all, the general opinion appears to be that, setting 
aside the magnificent entrances, corridors, and salons, the theatre— 
that is, the audience portion as well as the stage—is considerably 
too small, and contrasts disadvantageously both with the new Opera- 
house at Moscow and with the Royal Italian Operahouse in London, 
the two most recent similar constructions, the former of which only 
cost about two millions of roubles, or £300,000, and Covent Garden 
Phen: not greatly exceeding £270,000; in the latter case all the 

urnishing and fittings, as well as the machinery, scenery, and 
costumes for a considerable number of operas, being included. 





To pay 5 per cent. on the outlay of the Paris ra, a rental of 
£100,000 per annum would therefore be required ; but the director, 
who is also the speculator, has not only no rent atall to pay, but re- 
ceives from the Government 800,000f., or upwards of £32,000 per 
annum, “just to help him on.” Your obedient servant. 

AMATEUR; 


—0--— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


At the Crystal Palace concert on Saturday the chief attraction 
was Herr Joachim’s MS. concerto in G, for violin, with orchestral 
accompaniments. This work is as different in style from his great 
‘‘ Hungarian Concerto” in D minor—which has been played on 
several occasions in London, and, moreover, is published—as one 
piece of music can well be different from another. It is, neverthe- 
less, though far less pretentious, equally attractive. The themes 
are all melodious, happily contrasted; and thoroughly well fitted for 
that ample development in the employment of which Herr Joachim 
so eminently excels. The orchestration from beginning to end 
exhibits consummate skill ; and the solo passages, as often brilliant 
as they are ever graceful and effective, seem not so much indepen- 
dent media for the advantageous exhibition of the performer's 
mechanical dexterity as integral parts, inseparable from the rest, 
so ingeniously are they contrived and intermingled. The whole is 
conducted with masterly ease, and from first to last the melody goes 
on with natural and unimpeded flow. Each movement has its 
marked characteristic ; and not the least charming of the three is 
that which is at the same time the briefest and most unpretending 
—the andante. The finale, a rondo full of vigorous life, and carried 
on with ever-increasing spirit, is a worthy climax to a work in all 
respects remarkable—so remarkable, indeed, as to cause general 
surprise that its author should have allowed it to lie fallow since 
1864, when it was introduced at the London Philharmonic Concerts. 
That the performance—all that could possibly be wished—was 
received with genuine enthusiasm may be taken for granted. It is 
difficult, in fact, to imagine anything nearer perfection than Herr 
Joachim’s playing throughout; and it must be added that in the 
accompaniments the great artist received invaluable support from 
Mr Manns and his orchestra. It is to be hoped that we may hear a 
little more of the concerto in G, which (like one of its predecessors 
in G minor, by the way) has too long been allowed to pass unheeded. 
Later in the concert Herr Joachim gave three movements (Prelude, 
Minuet, and \Gavotte) from J. S. Bach’s Sonata in E, for violin, 
unaccompanied, in his accustomed manner, and with the accustomed 
results—neither standing in need of description. 

The concert began with Mr W. G. Cusins’ clever and dramatically 
conceived overture, suggested by Victor Hugo’s T'ravailleurs de la 
Mer (first time) ;.and ended with the impassioned and beautiful 
orchestral prelude to Genoveva, Schumann’s one opera. The piéce 
de resistance was the now everywhere popular Reformation Symphony 
of Mendelssohn, which has seldom, if ever, been more magnificently 
played, even at the Crystal Palace. The, in its way inimitable, 
allegro vivace (scherzo) was, as always, unanimously called for again, 
and, as a matter of course, repeated. It is sad to think that the 
gifted author himself should never have enjoyed the opportunity of 
hearing a work to which he had looked forward with such earnest 
interest (as his letters from Paris declare), performed in public by a 
competent orchestra. 

The solo singers on Saturday were Mdlle Helene Arnim, who gave 
an air from Handel’s Semele and Lieder by Brahms and Schumann, 
with so much musical feeling that her first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace is not likely to be her last ; and Miss Ethel Morland, who, 
at a moment's notice, filled the place left vacant through the indis- 
position of Miss Edith Wynne, in Mr Frederick Clay’s graceful song, 
‘‘She wandered down the mountain side,” and Herr Ganz’s popular 
“‘ Nightingale’s trill,” acquitting herself more than creditably. 

For the concert of to-day we are promised Schumann's symphony 
in D minor; Weber's Huryanthe overture; Ferdinand Hiller’s 
“‘ Dramatic Fantasia,” for orchestra; and a concerto of Viotti’s, 
by the queen of lady violinists, Madame Norman-Neruda. 
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MUSIC IN MANCHESTER, 
(From our Correspondent.) 


Our musical season was formerly supposed to end about the 
time of the commencement of the operatic season in London, but 
now it sometimes extends into the early summer months, and we 
are certainly not near the close yet. Since my last letter, the 
lovers of music have had no cause to complain of anything like 
want of opportunity for gratifying their inclinations, as there has 
been a concert of some importance nearly every night. The most 
interesting feature of Mr Hallé’s last miscellaneous concert was 
the director’s own performance of Beethoven’s beautiful C major 
Concerto, which was received with enthusiastic applause, A new 
overture by Gernsheim, a work of considerable merit—scholarly, 
but not too severe, was also played with success at this concert. 
Miss Sophie Liwe and Mr Lloyd were the singers, and both were 
heard with great pleasure. Mr Hallé’s last concert was given on 
Thursday last, when one of the finest performances of the Llijah 
ever given in Manchester delighted a crowded audience, ‘The 
solo singers were Mdme Lemmens, Mdme Patey, Mr Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr Santley. ; 

At the Concert Hall, last week, the directors gave a charming 
concert of classical chamber music, supported by Messrs 
Hallé, Joachim, and Piatti, You have already inserted the 
programme of this concert, and I need not tell you what our local 
amateurs thought of Beethoven’s beautiful ‘Trio founded on 
the air, ‘Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu.” What the distin- 
guished executants thought of the behaviour of the uncourteous 
people who advertised their own indifference at the expense of 
their neighbours’ comfort and convenience, I should be sorry to 
have to say. On Monday last there was another pleasant concert 
at the Concert Hall. Here is the programme of the evening :— 

Grand Symphony in C major—Mozart; Air, ‘Das Gold” 
(Fidelio) (Herr Behrens)—Beethoven ; Cavatina, “ Or la sull’ onda” 
(Giuramento) (Mdme Trebelli-Bettini)—Mercadante ; Andante in B 
flat, from Symphony in D minor—Spohr; Duet (Mdme Trebelli- 
Bettini and Herr Behrens)—Flotow ; Overture, Melusina—Mendels- 
sohn ; Air, ‘‘Der Wanderer” (Herr Behrens)—Schubert ; Air, ‘‘O 
Salutaris” (Messe Solennelle) (Mdme Trebelli-Bettini)—Rossini ; 
Entr’acte (Manfred)—Reinecke; Leibeslied—Taubert ; Cavatina, 
**Quando a te liete” (Mdme Trebelli-Bettini)—Gounod ; Swedish 
Songs, ‘‘ Trollhattan” and ‘‘Swinahirden ” (Herr Behrens) ; March, 
‘* Tarpeja ” (Beethoven). 

The orchestral selections were all interesting, and all well 
played. Mdme Trebelli was in splendid voice, and sang with 
irreproachable finish—did she ever sing with anything else? was 
her voice ever in anything but excellent condition? Not in Man- 
chester, so far as I can remember. Mdme ‘Trebelli’s voice, in- 
deed, would be a fortune if she could not sing ; and certainly, if 
she had the faintest’ possible ‘‘ pipe,” her singing would always 
gratify the genuine lovers of musical art. Herr Behrens created 
a very favourable impression. He had previously appeared here 
in opera, with decided success, and he promises to be a valuable 
addition to the limited number of first-class bass singers. 

At the last concert of the Vocal Society, a programme of new 
and old glees, part-songs, &c., was varied by the solo singing of 
Mdme Patey and Mr George Fox. 

But no recent musical event has been more interesting to local 
amateurs than the performance, for the first time in England, of 
Max Bruch’s Odysseus, by the St Cecilia Amateur Choral Society, 
under the direction of Mr Ed. Hecht. The event took place on 
Saturday evening at the Free Trade Hall. ‘There was a large 
attendance ; and the Funds of the Children’s Hospital will be 
considerably increased by the result. One of the local news- 
papers thus speaks of the work itself :— 

‘‘ Herr Bruch has treated the story of Ulysses with the freedom 
of an artist and with the refinement of a poet. He is scholarly 
without being pedantic ; and, while avoiding the traditional method 
of treating stories from the Greek poets originated by Gluck, he 
has kept clear of the mistakes of Schumann in ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri, and of the rhapsodical style of Herr Wagner and his disciples. 
Odysseus is, indeed, a melodious and picturesque cantata, charmingly 
varied, and some of its numbers contain dramatic music of a very 
high character. The composer possesses not merely the requisite 
knowledge of orchestral effect, but the rare faculty of weaving 
Hs. eran the instrumental with the vocal score in perfect and duly 
balanced combination, and the display of appropriate orchestral 





colour is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the new cantata. 
The popular success on Saturday was unmistakable ; it is always 
easy to perceive when an audience is really pleased ; and, though 
much of the gratification on Saturday was due to the fine perform. 
ance, it may be said without hesitation that the music itself gave 
general satisfaction and delight. The cantata is divided into ten 
sections ; several of the most exciting of the hero’s adventures are 
omitted, and the libretto by its character is of necessity somewhat 
fragmentary, yet, in listening to the work, we were surprised by its 
compactness and completeness. The first part includes ‘ Odysseus 
on Calypso’s Island,’ ‘Odysseus in Hades,’ ‘Odysseus and the 
Sirens,’ ‘The Tempest at Sea,’ and the second Penelope mourning ; 
Nausikaa ; the Banquet with the Phaiakes ; Penelope Weaving a 
Garment, the Return, and the Festival in Ithaca. In illustration of 
every one of these scenes the composer has written very effective 
music. Some of it is pretty, and almost pastoral in character. The 
storm is exceedingly clever, and several of the choruses are both 
powerful and dignified.” 

The singing of the amateur choir was admirable throughout, 
and those members who had solos were remarkably effective. Mr 
Santley, who had generously volunteered his invaluable services, 
did ample justice to the music of Odysseus. I shall be very much 
surprised if this beautiful work is not heard before long in London ; 
oe I believe it would have repaid the composer for the trouble 
of coming to England had he been present at the performance of 
Saturday. Certainly he never heard his music more magnificently 
sung than by Mr Santley. 

Next week Mr Mapleson will give three operas: Semiramide, 
Rigoletto, and Der F'reischiitz, at the Queen’s Theatre; and M. 

tiviére will commence a series of promenade concerts at the 
Prince’s Theatre, where Mr Cellier’s opera, The Sultan of Mecha, 
is still being nightly played to crowded houses. 

Manchester, March 17, 1875. 


— o—. 


BAYREUTH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


During the winter, the artists who are to take part in the pre- 
liminary rehearsals here next July have been preparing for their 
task, more than one having received instruction from Wagner 
himself, during his recent stay at Leipsic. Next winter, three 
conductors, specially appointed, will visit the towns of Germany, 
and rehearse with artists who may be unable to leave the theatres 
at which they are engaged. ‘These are Herren Lampe, Seidel, 
and Richter, who have got up the 7’rilogy with the composer, and 
are conversant with his slightest intentions. ‘The following is the 
cast, as far as at present determined :—Brunhilde, Mad. Fr. 
Materna, of Vienna; Erda, Mdlle Oppenheim, of Frankfort ; 
Siegfried, Herr Glatz, of Pesth ; Siegmund, Herr Betz, of Berlin; 
Wodan, Herr Niemann, of Berlin; Hagen, Herr Scaria, of 
Dresden ; Alberic, Herr Hill, of Schwerin; and the two Giants, 
Herr Eilers, of Cobourg, and Herr Weiss, of Breslau. Mad. 
Lehmann, of Cologne; Mad. Griinn, of Gotha; and Herr Gura, 
will also figure in the cast, but it is not decided what characters 
they will assume. 

The frequent change of scene will be effected by the aid of 
machinery. Each scene will be removed in its entirety, without 
any necessity of rolling up the back scene, or “ cloth,” or running 
off the wings ; it will either be raised or lowered out of sight. 
For this purpose there is ample space both above and below the 
stage. By the reverse process, the scene following will be lowered 
or raised into its place, The stage-carpenters will be banished to 
the flies or the depths below the stage. Behind the scenes there 
will be only six officials—good musicians, conversant with the 
piece—to regulate the entrances of the artists and the proper 
working of the scenery. 

Though the Grand-National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre is only 
a temporary structure, Herr Wagner has announced that, after 
the representation of his own Trilogy, he intends giving from 
time to time model performances of the masterpieces of the 
jag lyric drama, ‘The first opera on his list is said to be 

idelio. 


Srurr@art.—A medal in honour of Herr R. Wagner has been struck 


here. On one side is the bust of the composer; on the other a repre- 
—* of the Grand-National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre at Bai- 
reuth, 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

After repeating Flotow’s Ombra, the Italian operatic company 
under the management. of Mad. Artdt gave, in the Theatre Royal, 
Cimarosa’s Matrimonio segreto. Sig. Arditi conducted, while 
Signore ArtOt, Cristino, Savelli, Signori Paolino, Graziosi, and 
Caracciolo sustained the chief characters, 

The event at the Royal Operahouse lately has been the perform- 
ance of Raimund’s old fairy piece, Der Verschwender, with 
Kreutzer’s music. Referring to this work and certain modern 
productions produced here, Herr Ferdinand Gumbert observes, in 
the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung :— 

“A house filled in every part proved that the taste of our public 
is not so depraved, after all, within the brilliant walls of the Opera- 
house, when it thus welcomes a harmless fairy tale with every sign 
of genuine interest, so utterly unlike certain modern pieces.” 

The cast included Mesdes Mallinger, Meyer, and Frieb- Blumauer, 
Herren Betz, Vollmer, Berndal, Kahle, and Déring. The 
scenery and dresses were good and appropriate. The other pro- 
ductions of the week have been // Trovatore, Lohengrin, La Dame 
Blanche, and Les Huguenots, 

Lortzing’s comic opera, Der Wildschiitz, was performed at the 
Friedrich- Wilhelmstiidtisches Theater for the benefit of the con- 
ductor, Herr Kleffel. 

A successful concert was given a short time since in the rooms 
of the Singacademie by two former pupils of Professor Wiierst, 
Herr Moritz Moskowitz and Herr Philipp Scharwenka, assisted 
by Professor Ludwig von Brenner, and the Berlin Symphonic- 
Orchestra, The programme consisted exclusively of compositions 
by the two concert-givers, 
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FANATICISM. 
(From “ Talk on Change,” in Liverpool Journal.) 
Lord Dudley, the lover of, and advertiser for, jewels, is not the only 
person in this curious country who thinks there is danger and impro- 


priety in good sacred music, or, at least, that it is out of place in a 
building used for religious purposes. His lordship and his friends, the 
fastidious Canons of Worcester, would probably laugh if they saw the 
Moody and Sankey building in Victoria Street, and were told that 
anybody could attach anything like a notion of sanctity to a mere pre- 
posterous and over-grown hut. ‘The talk was, however, that while 
Englishtnen differ in other respects, they all agree in being on certain 
points strongly sanctimonious and fanatical; that there are gentlemen 
of good intentions and deeply pious feelings who are just as anxious to 
keep Victoria Hall from being profaned by a burst of noble religious 
melody and harmony as their eminent fellow Christian can be as to 
keeping Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Santley and a miscellaneous chorus 
out of Worcester Cathedral ; that, if report is to be believed, the com- 
mittee of the Moody and Sankey services have taken the extraordinary 
step of either officially or unofficially declining to allow their building 
to be used for the rendering even of Handel’s great and absolutely 
Christian and devotional work, the grandest and sweetest of his oratorios ; 
that an offer is alleged to have been made to them which it seems most 
strange should have been declined ; that the proposal to give the oratorio 
came from gentlemen, and especially from one gentleman, who may be 
fully relied upon not only to secure a good performance, but to take care 
that everything shall be done decently and in order ; that the contractor 
who erected the building joined in the proposal, and was ready to help 
it by every means in his power ; that he offered to make all the altera- 
tions required for £50, and expressed his intention of giving that sum 
to the charities; that the givers of the concert also proposed to devote 
the proceeds of the whole affair to the same benevolent object; that 
they were told, however, on authority which they did not doubt, though 
they certainly ought to verify it, that the hall, ‘having been erected 
for religious purposes,” could not be used for musical performances, 
even of the most sacred character; that it is to be hoped that a certain 
very good man and excellent musician may be forgiven his profanity in 
having exclaimed “ in his haste ” and indignation, “ They cry ‘Come 
to Jesus’ and won’t let the people go to the Messiah ; ” that though this 
epigram may sound rather rough, it really expresses a very real truth 
which these fanciful Christians might well have borne in mind; that 
Handel's Messiah has probably ‘ converted ” as many, and has certainly 
edified and done good to many more, than are likely to be benefited by 
Mr Moody’s preaching or the tenderest of Mr Sankey’s musically 
Uungrammatical ditties; and that, in any case, it is to ordinary persons 
inconceivable how the reverent representation of such a work could be 
otherwise than acceptable and appropriate in a building devoted to 
sacred purposes, 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

As Mr Chappell’s season draws toa close—and, unhappily, the 
end is now very near—amateurs show an increased desire to make 
the most of what remains. This, in part, accounts for the crowded 
state of St James’s Hall on Monday evening, but we imagine 
that a still more special reason should be taken into accouut. 
The posthumous quartets of Beethoven, so long set down, even 
by connoisseurs, as examples of the eccentricity with which 
genius is often allied, are now among the most powerful attrac- 
tions in the repertory of these concerts, especially when associated 
with the executive talent of Herr Joachim. We have no desire 
to overrate the significance of this; nor will we go so far as to 
say that the remarkable works in question are much better 
understood now than they were twenty years ago. Musicians 
still find in them a theme for wonder, and not less than formerly, 
perhaps, are they “caviare to the general.” But this, at ail 
events, has happened—the musical public have fallen under the 
influence of a great man’s name, and Beethoven’s most abstruse 
utterances are heard, not with curiosity alone, but with a reverent 
desire to learn the secret of their meaning. So it happens that 
whenever, as usual during Herr Joachim’s term at St James’s 
Hall, the director puts forward a posthumous quartet, a crowd 
assembles eager to profit by an opportunity valuable in itself, and 
made more so through comparative rarity. The quartet played 
by MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti on Monday night was 
the famous ‘‘ C sharp minor,” the very name of which will at once 
suggest all that is most characteristic in Beethoven’s latest style. 
We are wholly at a loss what to say about this composition 
without repeating the weak and unsatisfying generalities for 
which it and its companions have often furnished an excuse. 
Nothing would be easier than to oppress the quartet with 
adjectives, and make it serve as a peg on which to hang 
fine writing, but cui bono? Such music may be “analyzed,” 
but those who would go deeper than means and forms 
of expression had better save their labour, for the posthumous 
works of Beethoven belong to things in nature and art 
which resent officious interpretation, and demand the liberty 
to work their own effect upon each individual mind. Enough, 
therefore, if we state that the quartet, led by Herr Joachim in his 
noblest manner, was heard with attention tothe end. Beethoven 
had another representative at this concert; that is, if we may 
look upon the composer of the “C sharp minor,” and he who 
wrote the trio in G minor (Op. 9), as one and the same. Really 
they were two, having little in common of all the things which go 
to make up individuality. When the trio appeared, Beethoven of 
the quartet existed only as the man may be said to exist in the 
little child ; and, after hearing the works representative of both 
periods, our marvel was not so much that the same art could 
adapt itself to the expression of thoughts so wide asunder, as that 
in a few years Beethoven could cover all the ground between 
them. In this vast power of progression the master stood alone ; 
nor does he seem likely to have a companion. Respecting the 
third concerted work played on Monday evening—Mozart’s sonata 
in E flat, for pianoforte (Mdlle Krebs) and violin (Herr Joachim) 
—we need only observe that its production now for the first time 
should not be regarded as evidence against its value. Many of its 
fellows have been preferred it is true, but not many are so strongly 
marked by the composer’s tunefulness, grace, and symmetry. As 
her pianoforte solo, Mdlle Krebs introduced Chopin’s Ballade in 
G minor. The songs of the evening were sung by Mdlle Sophie 
Léwe, in whose version of Lieder by Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
Schubert, not a few special excellences appeared. ‘ 

This day (Saturday) the concert will be for the benefit of Signor 
Piatti, and on Monday the able and energetic director closes his 
season with the usual special concert given in his name, Both 
gentlemen should have—and we are sure they will have— 
* bumpers.” 

Brussets.—La Reine de Chypre has not yet been given, and nothing 
more is heard of Le Nozze, loug promised and anxiously expected at 
the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie. The only novelty has been Fra 
Diavolo ; but Auber’s sparkling music was ill executed, and Scribe’s 
sparkling libretto as ill acted. Such performances explain M. Campo- 
casso’s Non-success as a manager. People are on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion for Mad. Christine Nilsson, who will appear six times. She will 
open, it is said, in Faust, to be tollowed by Hamlet and Mignon. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


SEVENTEENTH. SEASON, 1874°5. 
Drrector—Mr S, ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 


THE DIRECTOR’S BENEFIT, 


AND 
LA8T CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 22, 


To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 








1875. 


Programme. 
PART I. 

QUINTET, in C major, Op. 29, for two violins, two violas, and 
violoncello—MM. Joacim, L, Rres, STRAUS, ZERBINI, and 
PIATTI eas’ eee oe a eo ws oe 

“ Waldesgesprich ” nore 

LIEDER {<. fiithlincernent” _¢ Mdlle Sori Lows ‘ 

TEMA CON VARIAZIONTI, for pianoforte and violoncello—Mdlle 
MARIE KREBS and Sig. PIATTI - = ss er as 

ANDANTE and FINALE, from Duet in D major, for two violins 
—Madame NORMAN-NERUDA and Herr JOACHIM oe sie 

SONG—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING .. ws vs - - 

SONATA, in G major, Op. 30, No. 3, for pianoforte and violin— 
Dr HANS VON BuLow and Herr JOACHIM .. de én oe 

PART II. 

ANDANTE and VARIATIONS, in D minor, from Sonata, in F 
major, for pianoforte and violin—Mr CHARLES HALLE and 
Madame NORMAN-NERUDA .. es i =. es 

SONG—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING .. as aa es os 

HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos, 1, 6, 8, for violin, with pianoforte 
Accompaniment—Herr JoACHT™ and Dr HANs von BULOW Brahms & Joachim. 

CONCERTO, in D minor, for three pianofortes, with double 
quartet accompaniment—Mdlle MARIE Kress, Dr HANS VON 
BuLtow, and Mr CHARLES HALLE, accompanied by MM. 

JOACHIM, L, Ries, POLLITZER, WIENER, STRAUS, ZERBINI, 
DAUBERT, REYNOLDS, and PIATTI .. me a : 


Beethoven, 
Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, 


Spohr, 
Schubert, 


Beethoven, 


Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, 


; .. Bach, 
.. Mr ZERBINI. 


CONDUCTOR 


LAST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 





BENEFIT OF SIG, PIATTI, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 20, 1875. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


QUARTET, in C major, Op. 76, No. 3, with Variations on “God 
preserve the Emperor,” for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—MM. JOACHIM, L, Ries, STRAUS, and PIATTI .. . ee 

SONG, ‘Tre giorni son che Nina”—Mr SANTLEY .. os = 

CAPRICCIO, in E major, Op. 33, No. 2, for Pianoforte—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE - i ae pa 

RITORNELLO and SICILIANA 

GAVOTTE 


Haydn, 
Pergolesi, 


ay a2 a aor ge 
* eracmni, 

Signor PIATTI £3 .. Geminiani, 
" nba violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment. ) 

SONG, “0 swallow, swallow”—Mr SANTLEY.. a Bs ey 

(Violoncello obbligato—Signor PIATTI.) 

POLONAISE, in C major, Op. 89, for Pianoforte alone—Mdlle 

MARIE KREBS 


TRIO, in B fiat, Op. 97, for pianoforte, ‘violin, and ‘Violoncello 


Piatti, 


Beethoven. 
MM. CHARLES HALLE, JOACHIM, and PIATTI 
SONG, “The Erl King”—Mr SANTLEY.. kb Ks sé Y 
INTRODUCTION and POLONAISE BRILLANTE, in C major, 
Op. 3, for pianoforte and violoncello—Mdlle MARIE KREBS and 
Signor Pratt i : 
Conductor 


Beethoven, 
Schubert, 


‘ Be si ap .. Chopin, 
ee ie Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, 
DEATHS. 
On March the Ist, FLorence Evetyn, the beloved child of Josiah 
and Jane Mary Clippingdale, aged six months, 
On March the 15th, Ricnarp Limpvs, of 41, Queen Square, London, 
aged 50 years, organist of St Michael’s Church, Cornhill, esteemed and 
respected by all who knew him, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquirer.—Yes, Mdlle Krebs was encored at the last Monday 

Popular Concert, in the Ballade of Chopin, and, in response, played 
the same composer's Impromptu in A flat. ' 








NOTICE. 

To ApverTIsERS.—The Office of the MusicaL Wort» is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MUSICAL 
PROFESSORSHIP. 
(From “ The Times,” March 17.) 

The election of a Professor of Music, in the place 

of the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, has resulted in the 

almost unanimous choice of Mr George Alexander 

Macfarren, the eminent composer. Since the decla- 

ration of the vacancy numerous candidates offered 

themselves for the vacant Chair, but retired upon 

being informed of the influential support already 

promised to Mr Macfarren by the residents, Dr 

Wylde, the Gresham Professor of Music, remained 

in the field as a candidate ; a London committee was 

formed to promote his election, and up to noon 

yesterday a contest seemed inevitable, Eventually 

Dr Wylde withdrew. As a poll had been announced, 

however, the formality was carried out. ‘The Vice- 

Chancellor and Proctors attended at the hour pre- 

viously appointed, and at eight this evening declared 

the election to have fallen on Mr Macfarren. By a 

recent Grace of the Senate, the new Professor will 

receive an annual stipend of £200; and, in addition 

| to examining the exercises for musical degrees, will 
| deliver a course of lectures on Music during each | 
| academical year. 
PALMAM qui meruit ferat. The old “ saw,” which so 
many are disposed to regard as a satire upon actualities, 
is but a reflection of the logic of events. As a rule, he who 
deserves reward gains it. The honour may be long in 
coming ; may go astray en route, like a mis-delivered letter ; 
may even be delayed till Death steps in, but, sooner or later, 
it comes. In this respect, the mill of Providence grinds 
slowly, but grinds with exceeding fineness, leaving nothing to 
pass without the impress of divine justice. It is needless to 
dwell upon this fact—one which wise men in all ages have 
recognized, but our reference to it comes appropriately 
in view of Mr Macfarren’s election as Musical Professor in 
the University of Cambridge. Somewhat late in life, but 
not too late for the probability of years of enjoyment springing 
from faithful discharge of high duties, the most learned of 
English musicians finds himself in rank, as in acquirement, at 
the head of his profession. Than he who is at once Cam- 
bridge Professor and Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, there can be no greater. Mr Macfarren—apart from 
the Knighthood which he may possibly have to share 
with a batch of provincial mayors, or the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex—has reached the most exalted 
place open to an English musician, and the labours 
of his life have, in this respect, been ‘‘ crowned.” 
Very likely no one is surprised at his Cambridge success, 
or unready to deny the possibility of anybody outrunning 
him in the race. Mr Macfarren needs no more splendid 
testimony to his worth than this general acquiescence in 
his election ; but, at the same time, it is very easy to see 
how he might have been defeated. For some reason or 
other, which does no credit to the wisdom of Alma Mater, 
the election of Professors at Cambridge is vested in a mis- 
cellaneous body called the Senate. The members of this, 
no doubt, learned and highly respectable corporation, are 
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scattered all over the country—many of them as much 
severed from the University in thought and sympathy as 
they are by distance, and very few of them able to discrimi- 
nate, if they were disposed to try, among the claims of 
candidates to a special dignity such as the Chair of Music. 
These non-resident members are a majority, and a candidate 
favourably circumstanced in the matter of social influence, or 
endowed with personal qualities such as make men favourites, 
has only to lay himself out to secure their votes in order to 
achieve success. The danger of this result is over for the 
present, but the risk will have to be run whenever the 
election—absit omen—is repeated ; and its existence should 
be taken into account by those who are desirous that the 
best man should win. Of the gentlemen who came 
forward as Mr Maefarren’s rivals, only one, perhaps, intended 
a serious struggle for the place. Dr Wylde evidently 
meant business, and only withdrew at the last moment, 
when the impossibility of success became obvious. We 
have nothing to say against Dr Wylde’s candidature, now 
that the issue has been determined. A Gresham professor 
has surely the right to try and make himself a Cambridge 
professor ; nor can he be accused of over-vaulting ambition. 
The remaining candidates may be divided into two classes ; 
first, those who, like Mr Barnby, desired chiefly to put them- 
selves en evidence in the matter of a professorship. The post 
is one to which a rising musician may aspire with perfect fit- 
ness, and no rising musician has a more unquestionable 
right to connect his name with the possibilities of the 
future in this respect than the conductor of the Albert Hall 
concerts. The second class is made up of those crotchet- 
mongers and ambitious nobodies who are always coming to 
the front when there is an opportunity of catching the public 
eye. These characters are found everywhere, and not even 
the late Sir Peter Laurie could have put them down had he 
tricd. Some of them are, or have been, representative men. 
There was a butcher at Tiverton, when Lord Palmerston was 
member for that Devonian burgh, who always broke a lance 
with the statesman at election time, and was regularly 
tumbled in the mud, to the vast delight of the natives. And 
there is still, we believe, a Mr Jones, for whom, at every 
choice of Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, the livery of London in 
Common Hall assembled, look as confidently as for east 
winds in May. Upon such people it is impossible to think 
seriously, and the best course is to get as much fun out of 
them as possible. For this course some of the recent 
candidates gave abundant opportunity, and answered the end 
of making the world merrier, if not exactly wiser. But the 
lesson of the whole matter is one adapted to encourage. 
Virtually unopposed, the best man has gained the prize, and 
merit wears, as well as deserves, the palm. 

With Mr Macfarren in the Cambridge Chair of Music, we 
may confidently expect a good return of labour done. He 
1s not likely to be satisfied with a perfunctory discharge of 
imperative duty, but rather to accomplish more than his bond 
exacts. Henceforth, not only will there be musical lectures 
at the junior University, but, wé may hope, a quickened 
musical life, which shall bring about a higher regard for the 
art among those who are destined to exert vast influence in 
shaping the public opinion of the country. Should results 
like these follow Mr Macfarren’s election, the anticipations 
of not a few will be realized; and, once more, Wisdom will 
be justified of her children. 


WE hear, on good authority, that Mr Carl Rosa will begin a 
season of English opera (and opera in English), at the Princess's 
theatre in September next. Everybody wishes himsuccess. 








DEATH OF MR LUMLEY. 
(From the ** Times.”) 


Mr Benjamin Lumley, for many years manager of 
the Italian ra in the Macrae, “ied on Wednes- 
day night, at his residence, No. 8, Kensington Crescent, 
aged 64, after an illness which for months had con- 
fined him to his bed. In 1842, Mr Lumley succeeded 
Mr Laporte as director of Her Majesty’s Theatre. He 
had for several years previously been that gentleman’s . 
confidential adviser, and undertook, at the solicitation 
of some of the most influential patrons of the opera, to 
fill his place just at a time when difficulties were 
accumulating which threatened the very existence of 
the establishment. How these were surmounted by 
the new impressario ; the brilliancy of his early reign ; 
the straits to which he was reduced by the sudden and 
unexpected secession of his conductor and the majority 
of his principal artists, vocal and instrumental, leading 
to the formidable opposition at Covent Garden ; how, 
with the assistance of the late Balfe, and the memorable 
4th of May (1847) which introduced Jenny Lind to the 
2 public, he again made the fortunes of the opera 
loo cacao, the subsequent difficulties when 
‘*the Swedish Nightingale” joined Mr Barnum in the 
United States ; the brilliant, but evanescent, apparition 
of Sophie Cruvelli; the closing of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre from 1852 to 1856, its re-opening, after the 
Royal Italian Opera was destroyed by fire, in the last- 
named year, with Piccolomini and Giuglini ; the début 
of Thérese Tietjens in 1858 ; and the second closing of 
the theatre, and consequent abdication of its director 
—these, one and all, must be more or less fresh in the 
memory of opera-goers of the period. Since 1858, Mr 
Lumley’s name, in connexion with the opera, has only 
once been brought into public notice ; this was in 1863, 
when Piccolomini came from Italy expressly to give 
three representations at Drury Lane Theatre for the 
benefit of her former director. Whatever the vicissi- 
tudes of his career, Mr Lumley will be remembered, 
not only as one of the ablest, most active, and enter- 
prising, but also as one of the most courteous and 
universally popular of theatrical managers. Should his 
biography ever be written (his autobiography exists), 
it will not be forgotten that he designed and carried 
out the Pas de Quatre, and brought forward Jenny 
Lind—two of the most absorbing topics at the time 
of their occurrence of which operatic records can make 
mention. 











Signor Scutra has returned from Italy. So marked was the 
success of Selvaggio at Venice, that his new opera, Leah, has been 
unconditionally accepted for next Carnival. 

PuiLuarmonic Socrety.—We must reserve until next week our 
notice of the first Philharmonic concert in St James’s Hall, under 
the direction of Mr W. G. Cusins. We can only say, now, that 
the music composed by Sterndale Bennett for the Ajax of Sophocles 
proved worthy of our great composer’s fame, and that the Funeral 
March is a masterpiece—worthy to rank side by side with that of 
Beethoven. 





| WHEN MEYERBEER WAS REALLY BORN. 


Dans les dates inscrites aux bustes des compositeurs qui 
ornent la facade du nouvel Opéra, nous regrettons de voir se 
perpétuer une erreur souvent commise. La date de la naissance 
de Meyerbeer est le 5th Septembre, 1791, nous Yavons déja 
dit et nous pouvons l’affirmer de nouveau, d’aprés les docu- 
ments les plus authentiques. Les biographies donnent générale- 
ment l'année 1794; ce renseignement est inexact, & quelque 
source qu'il ait été puisé provint-il de Meyerbeer lui-méme. 
Il n'est point de grand homme qui n’ait sa coquetterie: celle 
de l’auteur des Huguenots était de se rajeunir. Il se disait 
méme quelquefois né en 1796.—Revue et Gazette Musicale. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr MApPLeson advertises the opening of her Majesty’s Opera 
(Drury Lane) for the 10th prox. His prospectus is not yet 
issued, but that a conspicuous feature will be Wagner's Lohengrin, 
with Tietjens, Nilsson, and Campanini as Ortrud, Elsa and 
Lohengrin, may be taken for granted. The engagement of the 
Italian tragedian Salvini for a series of representations has, of 
course, nothing to do with the operatic business. 


It is now arranged that Verdi’s Requiem for Alessandro Man- 
zoni is to be performed at Albert Hall, early in May, under the 
immediate direction of its composer. The four solo singers are 
to be Mesdames Stolz and Waldman, Signors Macini and Medini 
(the originals at Milan). Verdi is composing a Funeral Symphony, 
with choruses, to be played when the remains of Donizetti are 
removed from the cemetery in the neighbourhood of Bergamo to 
the new resting place prepared for him in the Cathedral of his 
native town. 


TuHE projected Festival at Rouen, to celebrate the centenary of 
the birth of Boieldieu, is assuming large proportions, and, it is 
anticipated, will appeal to amateurs far and wide. Specimens from 
many of Boieldieu’s most esteemed compositions are included in 
the programme—even from Athalie and Télémaque, written when 
he was attached to the Russian Court, and hitherto unknown to 
the majority of his compatriots. Boieldieu was born on the 16th 
of December, 1775; but it is deemed expedient to hold the festival 
in the summer, and the dates now fixed are the 12th, 13th, and 
14th of June. : 


At the last concert of the Paris Conservatoire, Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony and fragments of Gluck’s Iphiyénie en Aulide 
were performed, the conductor being M. Lamoureux, Handel’s 
untiring apostle among Parisians, At the Cirque d’Hiver the 
‘‘ Popular Concerts” continue in favour. M. Pasdeloup has 
taken recently to patronize struggling French musicians, for 
which he deserves credit. His latest programme contained an 
overture to an opera called Sigurd, by M. Reyer, and a fragment 
from the Marie Magdalene of M. Massenet. Both made an 
impression, even side by side with the Jupiter symphony of 
Mozart, the symphony in D of Beethoven, and Mendelssohn’s 
music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Something, no doubt, 
must be allowed to the account of patriotic feeling ; but MM. 
Rever and Massenet, apart from prejudice, have done enough to 
entitle them to consideration. 


ln an article on the strange exhibition of Messrs Moody and 
Sankey, the Spectator writes :— 

‘Mr Sankey’s main power is in his solo-singing, which is full of 
sweetness and genuine tenderness of tone. On Tuesday night, his 
singing of the hymn ‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,’ and on 
Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, of that on ‘The Lost Sheep,’ especially 
the feeling with which he sang, ‘ Out in the desert He heard its cry, 
sick and helpless and ready to die,’ were distinguished by a delicacy 
and serenity of expression hardly to be too much admired.” 

The Saturday Review says of the same performance :— 

“The quality of Mr Sankey’s voice and his style of singing are 
questions of taste on which there will be great difference of opinion. 
There can be no doubt, however, that his art is of a trick kind, 
and aims at producing effect by sudden alterations between high and 
low. His favourite note is one in the back of his throat, with 
which he pours forth a prolonged and hollow 0! O! O! something 
between a howl and a wail, which makes one think of a melodious 
costermonger crying his cabbages. Whether it is pure art or not, 
it appears to be agreeable to the majority of the audience, and it 
may be thought that that is enough.” 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 


Tuere has been a great deal of pianoforte-playing during the 
past week ; and the piano—nuisance as it is when persistently ham- 
mered at by one’s nearest neighbours—is the only instrument on 
which an idea can be given of the grandest and most elaborate or- 
chestral composition, and on which the great majority of orchestral 
works can be faithfully reproduced : necessarily in a compact form, 
but without loss of any of the main features of the original, 
An ingenious French writer, in defending the unfortunate man 
who a few months ago burned down Herz’s pianoforte manufactory, 





pointed out that he might have done so in a moment of justifiable 
indignation. In Paris the practice of living in flats (not altogether 
unknown in London) is carried out in a very literal sense; and a 
lodger may and generally does find himself, in virtue of that ar- 
rangement, with pianos above him, pianos beneath him, pianos in 
front of him, pianos all round him. It has been suggested that, 
hearing on one side the waltz from La Jolie Parfumeuse ;on another, 
the quadrille from Madame Angot ; upstairs, the serenade from 
La Timbale d’Argent ; downstairs, the drinking song from Giroflé- 
Girofla, the poor victim might at last have said to himself that 
this could be endured no longer ; and, determined to strike the 
evil in its root, had hurried, matchbox in hand, to the nearest 
pianoforte manufactory. To have ended heroically, he should 
have perished in the conflagration he had himself caused, when 
succeeding generations would have called him “ the Erostratus of 
music,” As it is, the misguided man—who, we believe, was found 
guilty “ with extenuating circumstances "—will be sent to a place 
where he will have no pianos, and where silence will from time to 
time be broken only by the voice of the gaoler. He deserves his fate. 
There are certain wrongs to which we must all submit. Philo- 
sophy, like Thalberg’s “ art of singing,” must be “ applied to the 
piano ;” and young ladies in thousands and tens of thousands 
must be allowed, under pretext of playing their scales, to practise 
for hours together a sort of musical file-firing (“* the art of war 
applied to the piano,” this may be called) in order that here and 
there from among the countless host may arise a genuine artist. 
o— Dhaver Dilver. 
CONCERTS VARIOUS, 

Moe GreirrEennaGen’s soirée musicale, given at her residence, Upper 
Bedford Place, attracted a large number of her friends and pupils. A 
new cantata, Zhe Maid of Gascony, composed by Mr J. H. Gordon, a 
young and clever musical student, was produced on the occasion. The 
solos were entrusted to the Misses Helen Muir, Brincken, Clark, and 
Henley, Messrs Stanley Smith and Kenningham. ‘The cantata pleased 
much, and was conducted by the composer, who also presided at the 
pianoforte. The second part of the programme consisted of a solo on 
the pianoforte, played by Mr Gordon, and several popular songs and 
duets, sung by the pupils of Mdme Greiffenhagen. 

Sornee or MpueE DE Bono, THE Neapouitan Viouinist.—Lady Prescott 
opened her beautiful saloons on Monday evening for the concert of this 
young artist. Mdlle de Bono played several new compositions, to the 
evident delight of her audience, The vocalists who “ assisted ” Mdlle 
de Bono were Mdlle Holmberg, Mrs Talbot Cherer, Signor Adelman, 
Signor Danieli, and Mr George Perren. ‘The conductors were Herren 
Ganz and Lehmeyer. 


on_— 


REVIEWS. 
Durr & Stewart. 
I. Over the Mountain. Ballad. Words, by permission, from All the Year 
Round. Music by J. L. Harton. 

II. The Moon comes forth in Splendour. Song. Translated from the 
German of Giebel by BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. Music composed by 
GEORGE FrepeERIck Hatton. 

WE have put these works together because it is not often we have the 

privilege of so treating the productions of father and son. All idea of 

comparison must, of course, be dismissed, seeing that, howsoever able 
the son may be, his youth could have little chance against the recog- 
nized powers and great experience of the father. But we may say 
that the veteran has no reason to be ashamed of the recruit. Young 

Hatton writes, not only in the style, but with much of the fluency and 

skill of Hatton pére; whose good name he will worthily represent in 

time to come. With regard to the songs before us, no more need be 
said than that they are very good ones, adapted for general use, and 
have our hearty commendation. 


THE performances of sacred music during Passion week, under 
Mr Barnby’s direction, which have now become an established 
feature at the Royal Albert Hall, are to be given this year on 
Monday, Wednesday, Good Friday and Saturday next week. On 
the first three days Bach’s Passion according to St Matthew will 
be performed, and the series will conclude, as usual, with the 
Messiah. The list of artists announced for the various perform- 
ances includes Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Corani, 
Madlle Johanna Levier, Madame Patey, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Cum- 
mings, Mr Lloyd, Mr Thurley Beale, and Signor Foli. Mr 
Randegger and Dr Stainer will preside respectively at the piano- 
forte and organ, and the choruses and chorals will be sung by the 
members of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Che Allmanyuka, 
(From ‘‘ Another World.”) 
‘« Improve Nature’s gifts, and with her elements form new com- 
pounds . e 
“ Were man’s faculties given that they should slumber?” 

On examining the Allmanyuka (for so we called this fruit- 
vegetable, meaning that it combined every valuable quality), 
and observing its effects, the doctors pronounced it very 
wholesome, nutritious, and admirably suited to persons ‘of 
dyspeptic habit, inasmuch as it dispelled all symptoms of 
flatulency and, by its tonie and digestive qualities, gave a 
feeling of lightness to the senses. 

The people wondered, and were loud in their manifestations 
of gratitude, but my joy was greater than theirs; for I had 
accomplished a lasting good for the subjects I loved. 

Accompanied by my harp, I sang praises, with all the fer- 
vour of my soul, to Him who had inspired me with the thought, 
and had endowed me with patience and strength for its con- 
summation. 

Fruits had often been increased in size, or improved in quality 
and productiveness, by grafting one tree upon another; but no 
new fruit had previously been created. There were instances 
where trees of different kinds, the one grafted on the other, 
had borne two kinds of fruit. This, however, was the first 
instance where other means, besides grafting, were employed, 
and an entirely new fruit had been brought into existence. 

The Allmanyuka grows like a tree, and its stem is supported 
by sticks, The fruit, which hangs from its branches, is in 
shape, but in shape only, not unlike your vegetable-marrow, 
being covered with little circular divisions, each containing 
others still more minute. Its colour, when raw, is of the 
brightest violet, which through the culinary process becomes 
a beautiful red; though I should observe that the first com- 
pound vegetable in the seedsof which I inserted the spice particles 
was yellow, 

It may not be uninteresting to know that the Allmanyuka 
is cooked in a vessel over steam. Indeed, everything with us 
is cooked by steam, this being especially serviceable, on account 
of the steadiness of its action, There are machines to regulate 
the force and action of the steam, and the attendant has only 
to obey mechanically the simplest instructions, 

The Allmanyuka is used in some sick rooms as a fumigator. 
For this purpose it is cut into slices, and the exuded juice 
which it bleeds is accompanied With an aromatic odour. 

The fruit possesses many other valuable properties. After 
its discovery my people were never more afflicted with the 
maladies for the prevention of which it had been created. It 
was sometimes called by the name given by me,—often by a 
term signifying, ‘* Inspiration of the Father of the World.” * 

Hermes (Communicator.) 


* Although it may appear incongruous to refer to a philosopher 
of this earth as illustrating the work of a philosopher of another 
planet, the Editor cannot help quoting a passage from a man pos- 
sessed of wondrous prescience, who, to use his own words, “ held 
up a lamp in the obscurity of philosophy that would be seen ages 
after he was dead.” It will also in a measure convey the difference 
between the process of grafting and the course pursued by the 
Tootmanyoso in the creation of the Allmanyuka, 

The inspired philosopher says : “ The compounding or mixing of 
kinds in plants is not found out, which, nevertheless, if it be pos- 
sible, is more at command than that of living creatures, for that 
their lust requireth a voluntary motion; wherefore it were one of 
the most noble experiments touching plants to find it out; for so 
you may have great variety of new fruits and flowers yet unknown. 
Grafting doth it not; it mendeth the fruit or doubleth the flowers, 
ete, ; but it hath not the power to make a new kind. For the scion 
ever over-ruleth the stock,”—Bacon’s ‘ Sylva Sylearum,’ 
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Maipstone.—The last of the winter course of the Literary and 
Mechanics’ Institution entertainments has taken place. Sir Michael 
Costa’s Eli was given by Mr Henniker’s choir, to a large audience, in 
the Corn Exchange. Of the performance we cannot speak in terms of 
unqualified praise—writes the Maidstone and Kent County Standard. 
The soloists executed the task entrusted to them with credit; the band 
was also fairly up to its work, but the chorus was far from being what 
we could have desired. Miss Matilda Scott sang the music allotted to 
her with expression and care, the florid air, “1 will extol Thee, O 
Lord,” rousing the somewhat tame audience to enthusiasm, a repetition 
being necessitated. The contralto recitations and aire were entrusted 
to Miss A. Newton; the air, ‘‘ Lord, from my bed,” was redemanded. 
Mr W. Crowe was effective in the tenor music, while Messrs Rhodes 
and Christian were heard to advantage in the bass recitatives and airs. 
Mr Dutnall presided at the harmonium, and Mr Henniker conducted. 


Guaseow.—Il Talismano (“The Knight of the Leopard,”) which 
attracted so much attention some months ago, was presented again last 
week. It was mounted with consummate art, as is usually the case 
when spectacular displays are placed upon the stage of the Theatre 
Royal. Mdlle ‘Tietjens once more asserted her claim to rank as a 
queen of song, singing the music and acting the part with the truthfal- 
ness and energy to which we are accustomed. Signor Catalani, as 
Nectabanus, and Signor Galassi, as the “lion-hearted” King, were 
worthy of commendation, The finale to the third act, one of the best 
written numbers in the opéra, was exceedingly well sung. Mdlie 
Risarelli was compelled to give the second verse of her chanson over 
again. The customary effect was produced by the martial sequel to 
the duet for soprano and tenor near the end of the third act, and Mdlle 
Tietjens and Signor Paladini were compelled to repeat the movement ; 
and the well-known." Rose Song” received a fair measure of justice 
from Signor Paladini. The subordinate parts were sustained by Signori 
Rinaldini, Casaboni, and Costa. 


BinKENHEAD.—We read in the Liverpool Daily Post that the Birken- 
head Musical Society gave a concert in the Queen’s Hall, Claughton 
Road, Birkenhead, on Thursday evening, under the conductorship of 
Mr W. Ignatius Argent. The music consisted of Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, and a miscellaneous selection for the second part, and the 
forces comprised the amateur members of the society, who have been 
rehearsing all the winter, under Mr Argent’s superintendence, and a band 
of some thirty-five performers. J. F. Barnett’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
and one or two other pieces in the second part, were nicely played, and 
the tone of the band was good, but the accompaniments, especially to 
Handel’s cantata, were rough and inaccurate to a degree which it is 
difficult to account for, unless from the utter absence of rehearsal. The 
chorus appeared to know their work, and sang with considerable spirit. 
The solos were assigned to Mrs Billinie Porter, Messrs C. Wilson, J. 
Trainor, and Signor Olano (the last named taking the place of Mr 
Alfred Brown, who was unable to attend). Mr Wilson’s singing of 
“ Love in her eyes,” and ‘‘ Love sounds the alarm,” more especially the 
latter, was very nice. 

Dusuin.—Professor Glover’s oratorio, St Patrick at Tara, was given 
with great success in the large concert-hall of the Exhibition Palace 
The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, with a large and fashionable 
audience, were present. ‘I'he oratorio was given for the first time in 
its ‘‘ entirety,” and formed one of the greatest musical successes of the 
season, There was a find band, led by Mr R. M. Levey, supplemented 
by a military band. Mr Horan presided at the organ, and Mrs Mackey 
played the obbdligato accompaniments for the harp. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Bessie Craig, Miss Taylor, Mr Barton M’Guckin, 
Mr Grattan Kelly, Mr R. Smith, and Mr Williams, members of the 
Dublin Glee and Madrigal Union, who were all in excellent voice, and 
executed the parts allotted to them con amore. The choruses through- 
out were sung capitally, and the orchestral organ and harp accompani- 
ments were equally effective. Professor Glover may be congratulated 
on the success of the performance, and it is to be hoped that before long 
we may have another opportunity of hearing a composition so full of 
merit from beginning to end.—Sir Robert P. Stewart delivered the 
first of his series of lectures upon keyed instruments of music, in the 
examination hall of ‘I'rinity College, which was filled with the élite ot 
Dublin, who evidently heartily enjoyed one of the most interesting 
lectures ever given by Sir Robert Stewart, which want of space prevents 
our giving here. The illustrations on the pianoforte, zither, and Indian 
dulcimer, pleased excessively. A young lady, pupil of Dr F. Hiller, 
of Cologne, was the pianist, and delighted everyone. ‘The zither is 
quite a novelty in Dublin, 


Srerrin,—The members of the Stettin Vocal Association have given 
Kinig Otto, a.‘ lay-oratorio” by their director, Dr Lorenz, The interest 
of the work is centred in the choruses. 
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MAD. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S FRENCH TOUR. 


Mad. Nilsson continues her successful career. After singing at 
Rouen, she proceeded to Nantes, where her reception was no less 
cordial. he local press are loud in her praise. We may take 
as a specimen some observations by M. Evariste Mangin, in the 
Phare de la Loire :— 

‘‘ Nearly all the numbered places were taken beforehand. In 
order to reserve a few for late comers on the night of the concert 
itself, it was necessary to stop the sale of tickets in the forenoon of 
the previous day. When the performance began there was not a 
vacant space. Had the eminent artist been informed that 
she was about to sing before three thousand persons? We cannot 
say, but we felt convinced that she suspected it as soon as she 
appeared. Every glass was directed towards her. ‘That is she! 
There she is!’ Jules Janin would have said. Yes, it was, indeed, 
Christine Nilsson, tall and blonde, with features suited for the 
photographer and the sculptor, and with physiognomy alike expres- 
sive and mobile. There is certainly something strange and sympa- 
thetic about her.” 


After describing her dress, and the jewels she wore, M. Mangin 
goes on :— 

‘But she had pearls in her throat also— the essential point ; 
and the audience perceived, in the first notes of the air from La 
Traviata, that she was decidedly in the fullest possession of her 
admirable vocal powers.” 


Twice recalled, Mad. Nilsson volunteered a piece not set down 
in the programme—Mignon’s Romance—followed by loud and 
enduring plaudits. She next sang something in quite a different 
style—M. Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria”—with breadth of style, 
amplitude of tone, and true religious fervour. 

After the air from Lucia, the great artist gave two of those 
Swedish melodies with which her admirers are so well acquainted. 
Alluding to these, M. Mangin observes :— 

‘This fair Swede, though adopted by France, loves her cold 
native land, and the melodies which, perhaps, she once sang under 
the blue vault of heaven. These she adorns with an exceptional 
charm ; and if it be true that she has to thank them for her first 
success, she has amply paid the debt.” 


In reply to a hint that she preferred to sing in opera, Mad. 
Nilsson was informed that next winter her wish might be gratified, 
as at that epoch there would be an operatic company at Nantes, 
with chorus and orchestra complete. 

From the banks of the Loire to the country watered by the 
Garonne is but a short distance. We next find Mad. Nilsson at 
Bordeaux, where she appeared at the principal theatre. 

‘*The whole evening ”—says a writer in La Province—‘‘ was one 
series of ovations. Scarcely had she commenced the andante from 
La Traviata, which she gives with such charm and truth of expres- 
sion, than the enthusiasm knew no bounds. After the finale, the 
audience seemed as though they would never tire of recalling her. 
In reply to this warm reception, Mad. Nilsson gave the romance 
from Mignon. . + In Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria” she was 
unanimously encored, and gracefully acceded to the wish of her 
admiring audience.” 


The writers in the Loire and the Journal de Bordeaux are 
equally lavish in their praises, According to the latter, on the 
morning of the concert, 18,000 francs had been taken at the box 
office, while in the course of the day the price of a stall went up 
to 75 francs. ‘‘ Nilsson,” winds up the eloquent critic, *‘sur- 
passed herself "—which is saying no little. 








Bosron (America)—Feb, 17.—The first appearance this season of 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, in The Bohemian Girl, filled the Globe 
Theatre to its utmost capacity last evening. An apology was made for 
Miss Kellogg, and the statement made that she was suffering from 
fatigue, Nevertheless, the purity of her voice was not seriously marred 
by the hoarseness under which she laboured. Mr Maas was Thaddeus, 
and sang with marked refinement, Mr Maas’s voice has gained in rich- 
ness and in sympathetic qualities since he was last here. Mr Carleton 
was Count Arnheim; Mr Peakes, Devilshoof; Mr Morgan, Florestein ; 
and Miss Flora Davidson made her first appearance here as the Gipsy 
Queen, This evening, Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon will be given here 
for the first time in English, with the following cast :—Mignon, Miss 
Kellogg; Filina, Mrs Van Zandt; Frederic, Miss Beaumont ; Lothario, 
Mr Peakes; Laertes, Mr Morgan; Giarno, Mr Cayla; Antonio, Mr 
Howard; and Wilhelm, Mr Castle. 





THE LUTE AND THE MANDOLINE, 


WitH soME REMARKS ON SIG. GIOVANNI VAILATI IN CONNECTION 
WITH THEM.* 

‘Those learned in musical archeology and organography assure 
us that the Mandoline is the son of the Cither and the nephew of 
the Lute; the said instrument (still according to the learned in 
such matters) comes from the eoud of the Arabs, which the Turks 
called /aouthah ; the Spaniards, Jaoudo, the Provengals, laut and 
lahut ; the Italians, lauto, leuto, and liuto; and the French, Jeut 
and luth, From luth, the French have formed luthier, a word still 
signifying a maker of stringed musical instruments. 

Some persons, however, think the word liuto may very well 
come from the Latin lituus, the fact of the lituus being a wind 
instrument, neither more nor less than a trumpet, presenting, ac- 
cording to them, no difficulty, because among the stringed instru- 
ments employed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there 
was one called the marine trumpet. 

From the commencement of the sixteenth, down to the end of 
the first half of the eighteenth, century, the lute was the most 
widely spread of all musical instruments in Europe. As is the 
case with the piano at the present day, it was the instrument of 
every one. The oldest lutistsof whom we know anything were 
two Italians: Francesco Spinaccio and Ambrogio Bala of Milan. 

Among the performers of extraordinary skill we may mention ; 
Alberto of Milan ; Alberto of Mantua; Annibale of Padua ; the 
composer, Alessandro Striggio; Davide Rizzio; Prince Filippo 
Caraffa; Marc’ Antonio Pordenone, nephew of the celebrated 
painter ; Maudit; Monbuisson; Heckell; Reussner; Strobel ; 
etc., etc. It would appear, however, that the most skilful of all, 
the Paganini of the Lute, so to speak, was Leopold Weiss, born 
at Breslau in 1680. He challenged organists to play fugues with 
him, and was unrivalled as an extemporiser, He was, also, 
highly esteemed as a composer. The lute was the favourite 
instrument of Edward IV. of England, of Mary Tudor, of Francis 
I., of Mary Stuart, etc. 

From the lute came the arch-lute, larger in size and furnished 
with a greater number of strings; the ¢heorbe, an instrument 
invented by the Florentine, Bardella, and preferred by Caccini 
to any other instrument for accompanying vocal pieces; the 
theorbina, for which Kapsberger composed some very beautiful 
things; the pandora, with metal chords; the cittern, the mando- 
line, and the colachon, or Italian lute. 

In the musical art of our ancestors, all these instruments were 
of great importance, being preferred to any others for executing 
chamber music, and especially for accompanying madrigals, 
* vilanelles,” dancing and drinking songs. During the whole of 
the seventeenth century, lutes, arch-lutes, or great lutes, and 
theorbes formed component parts of orchestras in the theatre as 
well as the church. But, little by little, they fell into disuse. 
They a to make way for violins and violoncellos, and 
now, of all the above family of instruments, the only ones left alive 
(if alive they can be called) are the mandoline and the colachon. 

During a certain period, the mandoline was distinguished as 
the Neapolitan and the Milanese. The Neapolitan had four 
strings, on the same system as the violin. The Milanese had five 
or even six, generally tuned thus: G, B, K, A, D, G. The chords 
of the mandoline were of copper or steel, sometimes twisted and 
sometimes not, With the occasional exception of the treble 
chord, they are always double, but tuned in unison, ‘The chords 
are sounded with a sort of plectrum, called in Italian a penno. 

There have been performers on the mandoline who have left a 
celebrated name in the annals of art. Among these may be men- 
tioned Felix Hungersburgh a captain of Charles V.’s. Durero, in 
his Travels in Holland, speaks of him as a wonder; and Fridzeri, 
about whom, both as a man and a musician, a few lines will not 
be thrown away. 

Alessandro Fridzeri was born at Rome, the 16th January, 1741. 
When a year old, he was attacked by the small pox, and entirely 
lost his sight in consequence. But, while still a boy, he showed 
that he had received from Nature'a most rare mind, and was 
gifted with extraordinary aptitude for mechanics and music, At 
the age of nine, he was a good violinist ; at the age of eleven, he 
made himself a mandoline ; this became eventually his favourite 


* From La Gazetta Musicale di Milano. 
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instrument, and he achieved singular proficiency on it. At the 
age of eighteen he was an admirable organist. As a performer 
on the mandoline he was highly praised and applauded in the 
principal citiesof Germany, Belgium, and France. At Strassburgh, 
he determined to make an essay on the stage, and wrote a one-act 
comic opera entitled Les deux Miliciens, which was very success- 
ful; the melody was spontaneous, elegant, and completely 
Italian ; the harmony simple, but treated with a sure hand and 
good taste ; the instrumeatation, lively ; and the whole full of a 
feeling for the stage. In Paris, he conceived and carried outa 
most ingenious typographic table, to render the process of writing 
music possible and easy for the blind. With this, he afterwards 
wrote, in a very short space of time, two other operas: Les 
Souliers mordorés, and Lucette, of which the former only was 
favourably received. He then resumed his mandoline and his 
life of a concert-giver. He founded at Nantes a Philharmonic 
Academy; but the terrible dramas of the war in La Vendée 
obliged him to abandon that city and fly to Paris. In Paris, he 
established another Philharmonic Academy in the Magazines of 
the Opera, as they were called, but he was doomed to be per- 
petually the butt of misfortune. The Magazines fell a prey to 
the flames, in consequence of the explosion of the Infernal 
Machine, December 8rd, 1801, and poor Fridzeri was left with 
nothing in the world. ‘Though advanced in age, he again betook 
himself to travelling about, giving concerts, At last, he fixed 
himself at Antwerp, where his lessons furnished him with the 
means of a quiet existence. He died in 1819, leaving unfinished 
the manuscript of another opera: Le Termopile. 

At the commencement of the present century, Pietro Vimercati 
enjoyed the reputation of being a most accomplished mandoline- 
player. He died at a good old age at Genoa, in 1850. 

And now we have Giovanni Vailati, who is equally accomplished 
and, like Vimercati, designated the Paganini of the Mandoline, 

Giovanni Vailati, unless we are incorrectly informed, was born 
at Santa Maria della Croce, near Crema, about 1815. 

The son, as he was, of a poor family, and blind, he would have 
passed a wretched life, had Providence not caused him to meet 
with a good-hearted man and excellent musician, Pietro Bottesini, 
father of the celebrated double-bass player. Bottesini gave him 
musical instruction, and enriched his memory with a large num- 
ber of musical compositions. For Vailati, the mandoline no 
longer presents any difficulties. As an executant, he is always 
sure and always most correct. In runs and variations, on the 
fifth string, he excites the wonder of everyone. But he prefers 
plain melody, and in this there are really very few instrumentalists 
like him, His mode of phrasing is all feeling and soul; every 
accent is full of life and passion. In a word, Vailati is an artist. 

The Gazetta Musicale of Milan wrote, some years ago, as fol- 
lows: Bellini is the favourite composer of the Blind Musician of 
Crema; in fact, he causes his mandoline literally to sing the 
moving melodies from Norma, Beatrice, and La Sonnambula. 

Thissympathy for Bellini does not, however, prevent Vailati from 
esteeming and admiring all the great men who have shed lustre 
on musical Italy. We heard him relate, in his simple language, 
and with manifest emotion, how, being at Busseto, the native 
place of Verdi, and, giving a concert there, he was indescribably 
mortified and grieved that the celebrated composer was not present, 
but simply sent his excuses and a sum of money. Vailati sent 
back word that he was extremely grateful, but, at the same time, 
begged his messenger to state that the presence of such a composer 
would have been far more highly prized by him, and far more 
flattering to his self-love than any gift of money. At his second 
concert, his desire was gratified. Verdicame. He heard him, 
warmly applauded him, and, begging the gentleman who accom- 
panied to get up, himself took his place. 

_Vailati, like all men of merit, is most modest; hence, at 
Florence, his concerts passed off nearly un-noticed. All, however, 
who heard him at the Pagliano, or at the Alfieri, applauded him 
heartily, and all with one voice pronounced him to be a performer 
of really singular merit, and worthy of the reputation which has 
caused him to be called the Paganini of the mandoline. 

G. A. BIAGGI.* 


* Though the instrument is entirely out of fashion, the house of Ricordi 
published last year at Milan a Metodo per Mandolino,a well planned work, 
well carried out, by Sig. Carmine De-Laurentiis, 








WAIFS. 


Mdme Arabella Goddard has already given three concerts at San 
Francisco, with brilliant success, Three more are announced. Mdme 
Goddard will not go to New York till October next. 

Signor Foli has arrived in London, from Moscow. 

Spring song (to the trees)—‘ How can I leaf thee ?” 

“ Scurrilous pamphlet ” is what the American Israelite calls Wagner's 
* Judaism in Music.” 

M. Diaz de Soria has been winning great honours at Marseilles and 
Bourdeaux. He will soon arrive in London for the season. 

Gruff door-tanders and unaccommodating ushers do more harm toa 
place of amusement than the worst kind of stormy weather, 

The police of Paris have absolutely forbidden smoking within the 
walls of theatres—not a useless, nor, in England, a novel precaution. 

It is said that Manager Strakosch lost $75,000 during the season of 
Italian opera so abruptly brought to a close by the flitting of Albani, 

Mr W. G. Cusins has been appointed Professor of Instrumental Music 
at Queen’s College, a position held by the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, 

Rubinstein is said to play thirty or forty pieces at each of his Berlin 
recitals, ‘Quel estomac, ces Prussiens,” exclaims a wondering I'rench- 
man. 

A musical festival for Schleswig-Holstein is fixed to take place at 
Kiel on the fourth and fifth of July, under the direction of Herr 
Joachim. 

The féle given at the New Opera for the poor of Paris brought in 
72,822 francs, which sum M. Halanzier has forwarded to Madame 
MacMahon. 

It is troubling the impressarii just now to finda system of mathematics, 
by which a salary of $2,000 per night can be deducted from $1,900 
receipts, and leave a balance sufficient to pay travelling expenses. 

Mr Ch, J. Bishenden, we are informed, has been awarded the first 
prize by the New York (America) Society of Arts, for his paper on 
“* Vocal Studies.” 

Miss Julia Wigan, the clever pupil of Madame Sainton-Doby, made 
a successful appearance at the Albert Hall on Tuesday night, when she 
sang three [rish songs. 

Miss Edwards, the esteemed pianist and composer, has returned to 
London, after visiting Rome, Milan, and Venice, where her musical 
acquirements were highly appreciated. 

M. Achard will assist Madame Nilsson during her short season in 
Brussels. ‘‘ Toute la Belgigue,” writes the enthusiastic Ménestrel, 
‘*s’inscrit au Théatre Royal de la Monnaie.” 

It is dawning upon the minds of the impressarii that singers at from 
one to two thousand dollars a night are too costly to carry around the 
country during a season of reflection and common-sense. 

A clergyman has discovered that Bishop Heber’s familiar hymn, 

‘“* By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows,” 
is a topographical and botanic falsehood. No shady rill is there, and 
no lily grows in its neighbourhood! 

“Miss Gwilt, whose personation of Amaranthe, in La Fille de Mdme 
Angot, has been the ‘‘ talk” of the provinces, is now winning eulogies 
from the northern press by her capital acting, as Mrs Cregan, in The 
Colleen Bawn; Mrs Willoughby, in The Ticket of Leave Man; and 
Cornelia Carlyle, in Hast Lynn. 

Miss Emily Tate, the youthful pianist, made her début at the Crystal 
Palace Concert on Monday last, ‘“‘and”—a correspondent writes us word 
—‘ was warmly received, and called forward at the conclusion of her 
performance.” With persevering study, this young artist will in time 
make a name in her profession, for she possesses undoubted talent. 

Mendelssohn’s St Paul was the oratorio announced for last night by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. This great work, now in its fortieth 
year, is gaining wider and wider acceptance. That the directors of the 
Albert Hall Concerts are not unmindful of Passion Week may he 
gathered from the fact that performances of Bach’s sublime S¢ 
Matthew are promised for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, with 
Handel's Messiah on Saturday, as a worthy climax. 

Ferdinand Hiller’s Symphony in E minor (Op. 67), with the motto, 
‘¢ Still the spring must come,” was played at the Sixth Peabody Concert, 
at Baltimore, on Feb. 6. A local journal, Zhe Sun, writes :—This work 
is filled with fine poetic thoughts; and some of the movements, 
especially the scherzo, are exceedingly beautiful. It was received with 
great applause. At the same concert, Mr R. Hoffmann, of New York, 
played Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, and was received in 
the most flattering manner, and the fourth act of an opera (by the con- 
ductor, Mr Asger Hamerik), entitled Tovelille, and Berlioz’s “« Hungarian 
March,” were given. The vocalist was Miss Emma Thursby, of New 
York, who sang the grand air in the first act of Mozart’s 1/ Flauto 
Magico, and an air with variations by Proch. 
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The Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas, with Mdme Miolan-Carvalho, 
vice Mdme Nilsson, as Ophelia, will shortly add variety to the attrac- 
tions at the New Grand Opera, which has been trading too persistently 
upon Guillaume Tell, La Favorite, and La Juive. The part of Hamlet 
will devolve upon M, Faure, its original representative at the late 
theatre in the Rue Lepelletier. ‘ 

The committee of the forthcoming Cincinnati May Musical 
Festival has decided that the following works and selections shall be 
performed :—Triumphal Hymn, Brahms; Symphony (Op. 92) in A, 
Beethoven ; Prometheus, Liszt; Elijah, Mendelasohn ; Magnificat in D, 
Bach; Ninth Symphony, Beethoven; Symphony in C, Schubert; 
Lohengrin, Wagner; and a number of smaller pieces of great merit and 
interest, by various composers, 

The poor lunatic who asked an artist, while painting a cow, “ why 
he didn’t paint her voice,” was not so far out of the way after all, A 
new scientific achievement has been reached through the joint efforts of 
Prof, I, Graham Bell and Dr Blake, of Boston; and though not yet 
perfected, marks an advance in science, Recently, at the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem, Prof. Bell, assisted by Rev. E. C. Bolles, “ displayed upon 
a large camera the very air ripples or sound waves produced in sound- 
ing various words and letters as registered upon a glass surface treated 
with a coating of lamp-black, by means of a pencil operated by the re- 
verberating ear dram, The sound wave was also shown, as 
proceeding from the living mouth, by articulating in a speaking-tube, 
the end of which was in proximity to a gas flame, which, through a 
drum-head membrane, was set in vibration by the sound uttered. ‘This 
flame being reflected upon a mirror, exhibited features characteristic of 
each succeeding sound, 

There is scarcely a substance in Nature out of which some kind of 
music has not been evoked. Metals, wood, air, water, haveall, through 
the agency of human intelligence, been made subservient to musical 
toner. Even stones and hills of sand, we are told by travellers, have 
been known to emit sounds resembling an instrument being played at 
a distance. Thus, we see Nature, unassisted by art or ingenuity, fur- 
nishes for us music—sometimes grand and awful, again soft, soothing, 
until at last it hushes into silence. Even in silence there is a kind of 
music, as every musician well understands, And in every composition 
do we not see Nature’s music mirrored? There is the rush of the 
torrent in grand crescendos, the moaning and shrieking of the winds, 
the dashing of the pelting rain, then the gradual dying away of the 
storm in graceful diminuendos, until all is hushed to silence. ‘Then 
comes the rest, We all know the beautiful effect of the rest in music, 
which is the symbol of the music of silence, There is majesty in 
absolute silence, often grand, awe-inspiring, more than is produced by 
the loftiest strains or richest harmonies. When we are told by the 

writer of the Revelations that there was silence in heaven for the space 
of half-an-hour, what a magnificent idea it conjures up in the mind! 
Thousands of thousands and tens of thousands of bright and glorious 
angels, who swell the choir of heaven, lay down their harps with one 
accord for the sublime rest in the mighty song. —Musical Visitor. 

The death was announced on Wednesday morning of Mr Richard 
Limpus, organist and director of the choir at St Michael’s, Cornhill, 
ard honorary secretary and founder of the College of Organists. Mr 
Limpus, who died on Monday, at the early age of fifty, was a brother 
of the Rev. H. F. Limpus, vicar of Twickenham, who is also well 
known asa musician of considerable attainments. Mr Limpus, from 
bis early training and long practice, had obtained a high reputation as 
a choirmaster no less than as an organist, and the choral services at 
St Michael’s had, under his direction, became known for their excel- 
lence. It was, however, as the founder of the College of Organists 
that Mr Limpus had acquired his reputation among his professional 
brethren, and his death will be a great loss to the institution, to the 
interests of which he had devoted himself with the utmost earnestness. 
The arrangements for the festival service in aid of the College Benevo- 
lent Fund, held at St Paul’s Cathedral a few months since, were made 
by Mr Limpus; but shortly after, his health began to fail, and his 
illness, which was largely due to overwork, has now terminated fatally, 
In the direction of musical societies in London and the suburbs, Mr 
Limpus was largely engaged, and he was also an effective vocalist, 
Mr Limpus had published several sacred works and songs. In his 
private life Mr Limpus was distinguished by great geniality and 
benevolence, The post of organist at St Michael’s is one of the most 
valuable appointments of its kind in the city of London, 





Lefrsic.—Kiel’s oratorio, Christus, has been performed with success 
in St Thomas’s by the Riedel Association. 

MapersurG,—The members of Rebling’s Association display Jaud- 
able activity. Not long since they gave Brahms’ Requiem, and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with Mdlle Breidenstein as solo vocalist 
and now they announce Bach’s Matthius-Passion for Palm Sunday, 
Mdlle Breidenstein has been appointed chamber-singer to Prince 
Gunther II. of Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, 





THE VOICE & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI, 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London : Duwoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Staeet, W. 


‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


ting and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
For invigorating t ‘a — g 


| R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, ‘Testi. 
monials trom Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d, 


by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
CARE TENEBRE. Duetto. Composed by J. P. 
GoupBer@, Price 4s, London DUNCAN DAvISON & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 








Just Published, 





“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
° (FOR THE PIANOFORTE.) 
‘TN SHELTERED VALE.” Herr Formes’ popular 
Song. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by R. ANDREWS, Price 3s, London: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street. 
“IN THE MORNING.” 


ENRY SMART'S New Song, ‘‘IN THE MORNING,” 
(Words by F. Enocn) is published, price 33,, by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


ss SUNG BY MISS EDITH WYNNE. 


LITTLE WILLI 2 


The Poetry by LOUISA GRAY, 
THE MUSIC BY 


Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


PRICE 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME.” 
SONG. 
Words by Miss Ss. P. HOWELL. 
Music by WILFORD MORGAN, 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street. 


“THE MAIDEN’S SIGH.” 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 3s, 
AND 


“THE MAIDEN’S TEAR.” 
SECOND REVERIE ror tuz PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT, 


Price 4s. 
London: Dounoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HEA I Love 
BALLAD, 
By WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s, 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & O0., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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DANCE MUSIC 


FORMERLY PUBLISHED BY 


“= 9 Messrs HOPWOOD & CREW 


NOW PUBLISHED BY 


ASHDOWN & PARRY. 


Coote, jun. 
. Coote, jun. 
. Coote, jun. 
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Coote, jun. 
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Coote 
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Coote, jun. 
Coote 

. Coote, jun. 
Coote 
Coote, jun. 
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Coote 

. OC. Swatton 
Coote, jun. 
Coote, jun. 
Coote, jun. 
Coote, jun. 
Coote, jun. 
Coote, jun. 
Coote, jun. 
Coote, jun. 
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M. Ball... 
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Archery Galop ... 

Awfully jolly. Waltz 

Angela. Waltz 

Breakneck Galop 

Burlesque. Valse 

Butterfly’s ball. Polka ; 

Caledonians. The original (arranged with a description of the figures) 
Christy’s jewel. Waltz pow oe pa be 
Comic tunes. Quadrille 

Cornflower. Valse 

Croquet Galop... 

Dixey’s land Galop 

Early in the morning. Polka 

Fairy visions. Valse 

Figaro. Quadrille F 

Glorioso Galop, arranged by 

Golden tresses. Valse 

Grecian bend. Polka 

Jenny Bell. Schottische ... 

Kate Kearney. Valse 

Kingfisher. Polka 

Kiss. Valse re 

Language of flowers. Valse 

Leila. Valse 

L'innoecence. Valse 

Lilian. Valse ... 

Little Coquette. Valse 

Masquerade. Lancers 

Mott and Chandon. Valse 

Ours. Waltz on the ait melody introduced in Robertson's play 
Overture. Quadrille . ae ati : 
Pauline. Waltz.. 

Polly Perkins. Varsoviana 

Pretty bird. Quadrille 

Pretty bird. Valse op 

Pretty Kitty. Quadrille ... 

Queen of the fete. Valse ... 

Rage of London. Quadrille 

Roulette Galop ... . 

Song of songs. Valse : 
Spring blossoms. Valse Geet, em 
Trampeter’s Galop sys wes wr whe De . Coote, jun. 
T welfth- -night. Quadrille .. a ose eae qee oe O. Coote, jun. 
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~ CHORAL WORKS 


TREBLE VOICES ONLY. 
CANTATAS. 


THE SEA-MAIDENS. | THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 
By J. L, ROECKEL. | By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 3s, Net. Price 38, Net. 
SONGS IN A CORN-FIELD. KING RENE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By G. A. MACFARREN. By HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, Net, Price 4s. Net. Paper Covers, 


6s. ,, Cloth Boards. 
THE KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. THE PAGE. 
By WEBER. By M. W. BALFE 
Price 3s, Net. Price 3s. Net. 
THE MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. WESTWARD HO! 
By F. ROMER. By J. L. ROECKEL, 
Price 3s, Net. Price 4s, Net. 
TWO-PART EXERCISES. 


For Vocal Classes, in Two Books, each 4s. | Class Copies, 8vo, in One Book, 1s. Net. 














DUETS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Each Book contains SIX DUETS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS (Class Copies). 
Books 1 and 2 are Now Ready. Price 1s. each Pook. 


TRIOS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Price 6d, each. (Each Number Half-price, 3d.) Or in Books, each 1s, Net. 


BOOK I. BOOK VIII. 
. *Now the dance .......... Weber. 43. 
. *Through the dim ........@ounod, | 44. 
*Triumph of Oberon, 
. *On the sea 
. *The Bee 


BOOK IX. 
*The Village Church .... 
*Come, sisters, come .... 
*The Zingari 
*Morning 
*Evening 


BOOK II. 
. *Oh, boatman, row 
. *Village bride 
*Pilgrim’s evening 
. *Music of the night 
. *Llove my love 
. *Hark! o'er the 


BOOK III. 
. *Now lightiy ve 
. *Hark; o'er the j 
. *A psalm of lifa .......... Pinsuti. | 
. *Araby's daughter Oberthur. | 5s 
. *Come o’er the waters ....Bonoldi, | 
. *Where the fairies Balfe, 


T. Handley 
Bishop, 


aqgua an 
FONESS 


BOOK X. 
. *The Rhine Boat 
5. *Angels that around .... 
. *Happy Wanderer 
. *Through the grassy ... 
. *Our happy valley 
30. *Blessed be the Home . 


BOOK XI. 

. *Happy, smiling faces 

. *Fairest flowers Pinsuti, 
. *Goddess of the dawn .. Smart, 

. *At our spinning wheel .. Wagner. 
65, *How can we sing Verdi. 
. The standard waves .... Bishop. 


BOOK XII. 
. *A spring sun peepeth out Richards, 
. *The storm Richards, 
. *Lightly, softly Flotow. 
. *Over woodland, over plain Pinsuti, 
. *Flow softly, flow 
*Rowing bravely 


BOOK XIII. 
. *Buzzing 
. *Softly now .... 
. *The Sleigh Bells. . 
. *Dancing Sunbeams .... 
. *Fair and fertile valley... 
. *Friendship 


BOOK XIV. 
. *Our Vesper Hymn 
. *Our last farewell 
. *Flower Greeting 
. *Hark the Pilot 


Arditi, 
Wallace, 
Abt, 
.Balfe. 
Bordese, 
. Benedict, 


Gilbert, .. Gomes, 


Riccardi, 


. *The skyiark 

. *Hark! the Gondolier.... 
. *Too late 

. *When the moon is 

. *The sun has been 

. Bridal Chorus 


. *Merry minstrels are 

. *Good morning 

. *Hark! the merry 

. *With song of bird 

. *Happy as the day 

. *The red cross banner ..,. Badia, 


BOOK VI. 
. *The distant bell 
. *The sunset bell 
. *Who'll follow. 
. *Sleep on 
. *O the summer 
. *O hear ye not 


BOOK VII. 

. *Sea flowers 
. *Forest home 
. *Warbler of the forest... . 
. *Thoughts of home 
. *Welcome Spring 
. *The noisy mill 

* These can be had in folio size, with Accompaniment, 


Barnett. 
Benedict, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONG, 


“THOU ART WEARY,” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
MUSIC BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


SUNG BY 


Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


“The singer was Miss Antoinette Sterling, who, always heartily admired in 
those German ballads, for which she exhibits so marked a sympathy, introduced 
in a group four of Schumann’s most graceful contributions to the Lieder repertory, 
and, later in the evening, a new song by Mr Arthur Sullivan, ‘Thou art weary’ 
(set to words by Adelaide Proctor)—one of the most charming recent emanations 
from the pen of our gifted compatriot.”—The Times, Nov, 10. 

“ Miss Sterling was the vocalist, and sang, in addition to selections from Schu- 
mann, a new song by Arthur Sullivan, entitled, ‘Thou art weary,’ which is one of 
the most beautiful and thoughtful effusions of the composer’s graceful music,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 12, 

“Miss Antoinette Sterling was the vocalist, In the second part she introduced 
a new song by Mr Sullivan, an admirable setting for a contralto voice of some very 
touching lines by the late Miss Adelaide Proctor, addressed by a poor mother to 
her starving child, the burden being— 

‘Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 
God is good, but life is dreary.’ 
The song exactly suited Miss Sterling’s voice and style, and it will assuredly 
become as great a favourite as ‘ Will he come,’ to which it is a worthy pendant, 
and the words of which are also by Miss Proctor,”—Standard, Nov, 12, 

‘Miss Antoinette Sterling repeated Mr Sullivan’s new song, ‘ Thou art weary,’ 
a second hearing of which has confirmed our good opinion of it,” —Standard, Nov, 16. 

‘* At the concert on Monday, Miss Sterling had introduced a series of charming 
Lieder by Schumann, and a new song by Mr Arthur Sullivan, ‘Sleep, my darling, 
thou art weary,’ an admirable setting of Miss Proctor’s poem, ‘ Hush, I cannot bear 
to see thee,’ which, like everything Miss Proctor wrote, was well adapted for. and, 
in fact, seemed to invite musical treatment. Her verses have inspired Mr Sullivan 
with a genuine melody, of which the refrain is particularly remarkable ; and the 
song, both at Monday’s and Saturday’s concert, pleased so much that Miss Sterling 
was called upon to repeat it,”—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov, 17, 

‘« Miss Sterling sang discreetly and sympathetically four of Schumann’s ‘ Dichter- 
liebe’ (Nos, 1, 2, 7,and 8); but came off still better in a new song by Mr A, 
Sullivan, who has set words by Adelaide Proctor, ‘Thou art weary,’ the dying 
consolation of a starved mother to her child, the refrain of which is— 

‘Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 

God is good, but life is dreary.’ 
It is a painful theme; but the composer has treated it with such pathos that the 
air tells powerfully.”—Atheneum, Nov. 14, 

“The vocalist was Miss Sterling, who sang four songs by Schumann (Nos, 1, 2, 
7, and 8 of the ‘ Dichterliebe’), and a new song, entitled ‘ Thou art weary,’ written 
by Miss Adelaide Proctor. The words are good, and have been fitted to charming 
and expressive music by Mr Arthur Sullivan, who has added a pianoforte accom. 
paniment worthy his high reputation, and worth listening to for its own sake,”— 
— Observer, Nov. 15, 


Published in the keys of D minor and F minor, Price 4s. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONG, 


“TENDER AND TRUE,’ 


SUNG BY 


MISS EDITH WYNNE 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST JAMES’S HALL. 


“The vocalist was Miss Edith Wynne, who sang a new song, ‘Tender and 
True,’ by Arthur Sullivan, the beauty of which, aided bya most tasteful rendering, 
elicited an encore,”—Daily Telegraph, January 13. 

“Mr Sullivan’s graceful song—a novelty—was rendered by Miss Edith Wynne 
with much refined expression; and the applause which followed necessitated. its 
entire repetition.” —Daily News, January 13. 

‘A very expressive new song, by Mr A, Sullivan, ‘Tender and True,’ was sung 
with such effect by Miss Edith Wynne that it had to be repeated.”—/llustrated 
London News, January 16. 

‘Miss Edith Wynne, who gave,.in her own genuine and expressive manner, & 
graceful new song, ‘Tender and True,’ by Mr Arthur Sullivan, which was encored, 
and repeated,” —Graphic, January 16. 


Published in the keys of E flat and F, Price 4s. 
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